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the Cruiser Bill by a surprisingly large 

majority—so large, indeed, that it is con- 
sidered unlikely that President Coolidge will make use 
of his constitutional vetvu. The Bill provides for the 
construction of fifteen cruisers of the heaviest type 
(costing £3,200,000 each) within a time limit of a little 
jess than three years. The President’s objection is not 
to the programme itself but to the time limit. As 
Congress, however, has so clearly made up its mind, 
and as he has only a few weeks of office, it would seem 
tu be scarcely worth his while to press his point. So 
the American people are now saddled with the biggest 
programme of naval construction that has been under- 
taken by any country since the war. Meanwhile in 
England a discussion about building cruisers is going 
on. The Admiralty wants to lay down three this year; 
the Treasury considers that one is enough. Not 
improbably there will be a compromise, and two will be 
authorised. But if only as an answer to the huge 
American programme, it would certainly seem desirable 
that ours should be reduced to one or even to none. 
Must Americans do not believe us when we say that 
we are neither jealous nor anxious about their fleet, 
and a practical demonstration of the fact might ease 
future naval negotiatiuns considerably. 

* * * 


To United States Senate has this week passed 


There seems tu be no redeeming feature in the situa- 
tion in Bombay. Every element of mischief has played 
its part in the riotings and bloudshed this week— poverty, 
ignorance, industrial discontent, class war, religious and 
racial hostility. 


There was, of cuurse, a probability that 





the Pathans imported from the north-west frontier by 
the millowners as guards and strike breakers would come 
into conflict with the Hindu masses, and agitators did 
their best to make the probability a certainty. The 
first spark to the tinder was a rumour that Pathans 
were kidnapping children for human sacrifice. The 
rumour ran and panic followed it, and then came 
murders, reprisals, and machine guns. It is lament 
able that the credulity of the mob can be played upon 
in this way, and help to widen the already wide gulf 
between the religious communities. How the gulf can 
be bridged we do not know, except by a slow process of 
education. For the moment, no doubt, strong measures 
of repression are necessary. But though force may 
restore outward calm, it clearly will not touch the 
roots of this complicated trouble. Nor do we believe 
that attempts to put down agitators will have much 
effect. Anti-Coummunist Bills may cheer some hearts in 
Delhi, but they will not put Indian Natiunalists or 
non-Co-operators to sleep, nor remedy the grievances, 
real or alleged, of the Indian ryots and factory-hands. 
* * * 


The inspired messages which have been sent out 
from the Quirinal and the report that the Pope intends 
to summon the (Ecumenical Council have once more 
attracted attention to the secret and hitherto informal 
negotiations which have been proceeding between the 
Vatican and the Italian Government. In many quarters 
it has been assumed that the basis of an agreement has 
already been established, and that the concordat itself 
now merely awaits the necessary signatures. We have 
good reason to believe that these assumptions are pre- 
mature. Obviously, both in the Vatican and in the 
Quirinal there are strong influences in favour of a 
settlement which would restore to the Pope the dignity 
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and glory of temporal sovereignty. The financial 
benefit of such a settlement is said to appeal strongly 
to the Jesuits, who are the real mediators between the 
Pope and Mussolini. The Duce himself has everything 
to gain—the gratitude and support of the Holy Catholic 
Church throughout all the world—and almost nothing 
to lose. He may be relied on to do his utmost to achieve 
a diplomatic triumph which has been beyond the powers 
of previous Italian governments. But there are other 
forces in Rome making against any arrangement which 
would lay the Church open to the suspicion of being 
under the influence of the Italian Government, and 
more especially of the present Fascist Government. 
Many Catholics doubt the permanency of the Fascist 
administration, and, while the increase of power to be 
derived from an independent Papal State with a seat on 
the League Council may appeal to the Cardinals, they 
know that at any rate the present position does not 
expose the Papacy to the risk of being swept into the 
sea should a maelstrom of Liberalism overwhelm Fascist 
Italy to-morrow. 
* * * 

During the past week there has been a reconstruction 
of the Czechoslovak Cabinet. After a long and painful 
illness, M. Svehla has been forced to resign, and his 
place as Prime Minister has been taken by M. Udrzal, 
the furmer Minister of National Defence. M. Udrzal 
once sat in the Austrian Reichsrat and, like M. Svehla, 
is a farmer and a member of the Agrarian Party. He 
is in every respect a man of moderate views, and except 
for the loss of the magnetic personality of M. Svehla, 
the change of Prime Ministers will make little difference 
to the Czechoslovak Government. Indeed, the stability 
of the new Republic is now so well established that 
M. Svehla’s resignation was scarcely chronicled in the 
English press. M. Svehla was a very remarkable man 
—a politician who shunned publicity! In this country 
men like Masaryk, Benes, Raditch, and even Manu, are 
known to most newspaper readers; but Svehla was at 
best merely an unpronounceable name. Yet, when the 
events of the last ten years come to be viewed in 
their proper perspective, it may well be that history 
will ascribe to him the greatest place among all 
Central European statesmen. Probably it will sur- 
prise most Englishmen to know that ever since 
the inception of the new State he was by far 
the strongest force in Czechuslovak political life— 
stronger even than Masaryk, and as a politician and 
a parliamentarian he had no rival. M. Svehla was a 
man of broad and tolerant views. Sooner than the 
Socialists he realised the necessity of co-operation with 
the German Bohemians, and he was solely responsible 
for the entry of the German ministers into the Cabinet. 
Ile was also interested in the formation of the Green or 
Peasants’ International. 

* * * 

The Local Government Bill completed its headlong 
passage through Committee last week. The amend- 
ments carried have been in the main of minor importance, 
the only big one being the extension of the period for 
the coming into force of the full de-rating scheme. 
This concession was, of course, forced on the Govern- 
ment by the claims of the local authorities; it will no 
doubt ease their position, but it will certainly not 
content the whole body of ratepayers. The fundamental 
vices of the Bill remain. It relieves one section of 
ratepayers—the farmers, the great manufacturers, and 
the railways—whilst the householders and shopkeepers 
are left to bear the existing burdens and with a good 
chance of an addition to them. Prosperous businesses, 
including not only concerns which are paying their way 
in the depressed industries, but breweries, motor car 


ec 


works and artificial silk mills that are doing a roarin 
trade, all benefit equally with the hard-hit. As a method 
of aiding the necessitous areas the Bill is a sheer gamble; 
only the most blatant optimist can believe that it js 
going to clear the great stagnant pools of unemployment, 
As a reform of local government, it is a botch. Some 
of its provisions are in the right direction, but practically 
all of them have glaring defects. The Poor Law is only 
tinkered, not abolished; the able-bodied unemployed 
are left in the hands of the counties and county boroughs; 
the main roads have not been “ nationalised ” as they 
should have been. And the progress of important 
public health services is jeopardised, despite Mr, 
Chamberlain’s boasts of what his Ministry will do, by 
the block-grant system. Altogether it is a sorry piece 
of work. And if the Government ever cherished the 
idea that it was guing to be an asset to them at 
the Gencral Election, they must long ago have been 
disillusioned by the reports of their agents in the 


constituencies. 
* ~ s 


The Scottish Bill, which is now in Committee, may 
prove to be even more unpopular than its English 
counterpart. For while the de-rating provisions are 
practically the same in the two countries, the local 
government changes are more drastic in Scotland. 
Bitter opposition has been aroused by the abolition of 
the parish councils. and only partially allayed by the 
substitution for them—in the counties—of district 
councils. The new bodies will take over all the chief 
functions of the parish councils, except the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law, and they will be elective. This 
last point is a reluctant concession by the Government, 
and should do something to satisfy the champions of 
democracy. On the abolition of the education authori- 
ties, however, Sir John Gilmour apparently has no 
intention of giving way. Impassioned pleas have been 
made by Scottish Labour and Liberal members for 
the retention of the ad hoc authorities; but their argu- 
ments have been countered with equal warmth by the 
spokesmen for the Bill, and notably by Major Elliot, 
who put up a strong case for bringing educational 
administration into line with that of other services. 
One objection to the present system, which does not 
bulk large in public debate, but which is well-known 
to all who are in close touch with the facts, is that the 
Scottish Education Authorities are far too much occu- 
pied with petty religious conflicts. If the new system 
produces a change in this respect, the Government will 
have the consolation of knowing that it has lost votes in 
a good cause. 

* * » 

A storm broke out in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday over the allegation that certain collieries 
which wanted labour were unable to get it, even in areas 
where unemployment is severe. The air was cleared 
next day by the Minister of Labour’s account of the 
facts of the dispute at the Nine Point Colliery, 10 
Monmouthshire. But the important pvint at issue 1s 
not generally realised. There are some coalowners who 
are trying to force down miners’ wages by offering to 
reopen pits which have been closed provided the men 
resume work at reduced wages or under less advan- 
tageous conditions. The Miners’ Federation has natur- 
ally resisted these attempts; for if some pits are allowed 
to cut wages, it will be very difficult to oppose the 
demands of others to reduce them too, on the ground 
of unfair competition. Thus, if the practice were 
allowed to grow, the existing wage agreements would 
be undermined, and the entire authority of the Federa- 
tion and of the present wage-fixing machinery would 
be broken. In certain parts of the country the position 
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is'complicated by the action of the “non-political” miners’ 
Unions, which are trying to build up their membership 
by supplying workers to the pits where the wages and 
conditions are in dispute. The fundamental import- 
ance of the present troubles lies in the possibility that 
they may lead to a renewed attempt to improve the 
demand for coal by cutting wages. Surely this policy 
is discredited enough already. If the industry could 
be saved by wage reductions, it would have been saved 
long ago. 

* * * 


The decision to appoint an influential delegation of 
British traders and manufacturers to visit Russia 
indicates a growing sense of the importance of the 
Russian market to British producers, and of the danger 
that it will be permanently lost unless a serious effort 
is made to come to terms with the Soviet Government. 
There have, of course, been projects of this sort before; 
but this week’s meeting brought together a body of 
representatives from leading British firms which seems 
to show that there is a serious intention behind it. 
The Soviet authorities have recently been putting out 
“feelers”? towards the industrialists of this country; 
and the decision taken in London on Tuesday is in 
effect the acceptance of an invitation from Moscow. 
Doubtless, the question that is bound to arise at an 
early stage is that of credit; but, if the firms represented 
are prepared to work together, it should be comparatively 
easy to arrange this without any call upon the British 
Government for a loan. The inclusion of trade with 
Russia within the scope of the Trade Facilities scheme 
would probably be a necessary step; but this should 
raise no such difficulties as a direct loan. The case for 
action is plain. Russia is a big and important market, 
and one whose needs largely coincide with our ability 
to supply. We simply cannot afford to let this market 
pass wholly or mainly into foreign hands. Obviously, 
Great Britain can have no monopoly in supplying 
Russia; but, under present conditions, the British 
manufacturer runs a real risk of being shut out altogether. 
The Germans have already got well in. 


* * * 


The application for a safeguarding duty on certain 
classes of woollen dress goods is now being heard. The 
applicants apparently founded their claim mainly upon 
the difference between the wages paid in Great Britain 
and in the European countries from which the imported 
goods came. That wages are lower on the Continent 
than here is, of course, a familiar fact. But are they 
relatively lower than they have been in the past? Or 
is it urged that, while relative wages are not greatly 
changed, relative efficiency has changed, so as to turn 
the difference in wage rates into a difference in wage 
cost as well? If we are to accept claims for safeguarding 
based merely or mainly on wage differences, there is no 
industry in Great Britain to which a safeguarding duty 
could not, on this principle, be applied. The decision 
of the tribunal that the application relates only to 
plece-goods, and cannot be held to cover piece-goods 
made up into actual garments, calls attention to the 
fact that the trade which is demanding tariff protection 
supplies the materials of another important industry, 
Whose attitude to the claim will have to be taken into 
account. A further interesting feature of the early 
hearings is the insistence of the applicants on producing 
only in camera their figures dealing with the prices at 
Which foreign imports are being sold in this country. 
The publication of the figures, it is said, would be 
lamaging to the trade of the home producers. But, 
if the public is to be called upon to acquiesce in a duty, 
it has surely the right to know the facts. 


The Ministry of Labour has, for some time past, 
published annually a rough calculation of the average 
movement of wages, based mainly on the recorded 
changes of _wage-rates in a number of the principal 
trades. This calculation has admittedly always been 
liable to a considerable margin of error. Another 
calculation, on a different basis, has for some years 
been made by Professor Bowley for the London and 
Cambridge Evonomie Service. This latter has now 
been revised and placed on a broader basis, and is issued 
this week by the Royal Economie Society to its members. 
Professor Bowley believes that wages have in reality 
risen a good deal more since pre-war days than the 
Ministry of Labour’s index makes out, partly on account 
of changes in the numbers employed in the various 
occupations, partly because piece-work earnings have 
increased in relation tou time-rates, and partly from other 
causes. He does not claim any finality for his new 
index number, which has still to be based on inadequate 
and not wholly comparable data. But he appears to 
put it forward as being definitely nearer the truth than 
the rough official calculation. His conclusion is that 
since 1914 wages, by which he means the earnings of 
those employed rather than rates of wages, have risen 
by over ninety per cent., whereas the cost of living has 
risen by sixty-seven per cent. These figures relate to 
November, 1928. Obviously, there has been nv possi- 
bility as yet of examining carefully the basis of Professor 
Bowley’s figures; and for the moment we can only 
record his interesting conclusions without comment. 


* % * 


‘An Irish correspondent writes: As was expected, 
differences in the Labour party have resulted in the 
resignation of Mr. T. Johnson, the secretary of the 
Trades Union Congress, and his example has been 
followed by the assistant secretary, Mr. R. J. Mortished. 
Thus at a stroke the movement loses the two men to 
whom more than anyone else it was owing that with the 
creation of the Free State, Labour, despite its numerical 
weakness in the Dail, became a factor of the first 
importance in Irish politics. For a long time past 
it was evident there was no love lost between Mr. 
Johnson and the men who control the Transport 
Workers’ Union, and his election to the Senate last 
December, with the possibility that he might again 
play an active part in shaping political policy, brought 
things to a head. The Transport Workers are strong 
enough to down Mr. Johnson, but they appear to be 
entirely unable to stop the dry-rot in their own ranks. 
While it was inevitable under present conditions that 
the organisation should lose ground, there is no excuse 
for its failure to prevent the continuous flow of its 
members into English Unions. Everybody knew that 
the ramshackle and sprawling structure which it was 
sought to pass off as a realisation of the One Big Union 
ideal would not stand the strain of hard times, but the 
wild scurry from it is due, not only to its obvious defects, 
but to the incompetent handling of leaders who appear 
determined to waste their energies and substance in 
futile domestic vendettas. As usual, certain sections 
of Irish employers have not been slow to turn this 
situation to their advantage. In pre-war. days it was 
considered good policy to hoist the Union Jack against 
the Transport Workers’ Union; now employers are 
draping themselves in the tricolour, and protesting 
that as high-souled patriots they cannot recognise 
demands put forward by their workers through English 
Unions. In Wexford and Drogheda this attitude has 
led to a withdrawal of labour in certain industries, but 
fortunately the Government is not in the mood to be 
impressed by this brand of patriotism. 

B 
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THE REAL MORAL OF THE 
GODDARD CONVICTION 


HE recent trial and conviction of ex-Sergt. 
Goddard of the Metropolitan Police suggests 
to us a moral which, however obvious it may 
be, does not appear to have been very widely drawn. 
Goddard was convicted of having received very large 
sums of money in consideration of his being willing to 
turn a blind-eye to the evasion of the licensing laws 
by certain very dubious but very profitable establish- 
ments where alcoholic drinks were sold after hours. 
Means are now being very urgently sought by the new 
Commissioner of Police, Lord Byng of Vimy, and by 
others, of preventing both the evasion of the restrictions 
and the occurrence of any such corruption in the future. 
We suggest that the simplest and most effective way of 
securing both these ends at one blow would be to abolish 
the restrictions. 

We offer this not as a frivolous but as an entirely 
serious suggestion. For in truth the deep root of the 
trouble lies in the fact that the present legal rules 
concerning the sale of alcoholic beverages find no support 
in the conscience of even the best of good citizens. Save 
for those teetotallers who believe that the sale of alcohol 
at any hour of the day or night should be prohibited, 
no one at all regards the present restrictions as reason- 
able; and when such laws are not in accordance with 
the moral sense of the community at large it is impossible, 
and will always be impossible, either to enforce them 
effectively or to prevent the creation of a more or less 
widespread system of corruption arising out of their 
evasion. When no one respects the law in his heart, 
when even the police themselves regard certain regula- 
tions as ridiculous, how is it possible to expect that 
corrupt or semi-corrupt transactions will not take place ? 
They are bound to take place, though the police force 
be purged and purged again. Goddard’s transactions 
were, of course, unquestionably nefarious—and he fully 
deserved the comparatively light sentence he received— 
partly because of their scale, partly because of the 
character of the establishments he “ protected,” and 
partly because his operations appear to have involved 
something very like blackmail. But everybody who 
knows anything about such matters knows that similar 
transactions on a smaller scale are going on all the time 
all over central London. 

It would be possible, for example, for us, out of our 
own narrow experience, to name three or four entirely 
respectable small restaurants in London where a tired 
journalist finishing his work round about midnight can 
go and get some supper and will be asked as natur- 
ally as if it were lunch time what he would like to drink 
with it. These places have never been “ raided,” nor 
in the name of civilised commonsense is there any 
reason why they should be raided. The police know 
all about them of course, but knowing that they are 
bona fide places of refreshment do not interfere with 
them. Naturally there are “ presents,” but only quite 
modest presents. Everybody is satisfied. The cus- 
tomer gets what he wants, the proprietor gets his profit 
and the bobby gets his usually very small percentage. 
The only sufferer is the law. Every normal and reason- 
able person would, we suppose, consider it a pity if 
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such places were prosecuted and forced to close. Such 
action would give the impression not of justice but of 
injustice; for why should not the late worker have half 
a bottle of claret or a pint of beer with his supper? 

This is the root of the matter. The law as it stands 
enjoys just as little as it deserves the respect of the 
ordinary law-abiding citizen. What could be more 
ludicrous than the fact that if one drops into a popular 
café after a theatre at, say, five minutes past eleven 
and asks for a glass of lager beer, the waiter is obliged 
to place on the table a plate of sandwiches—which 
later on as a rule is taken away and placed before 
someone else—or that at the stroke of midnight, 
although it is an open-all-night establishment, the 
waiters should come round and say, “ Please finish your 
drinks, ladies and gentlemen”? Regulations so patently 
absurd inevitably lead to a condition of unstable equili- 
brium in the administration of the law; and such 
unstable equilibrium leads equally certainly to a system 
of more or less organised and recognised bribery of the 
police. Lord Byng with all his determination to enforce 
the law and yet prevent bribery will never, it is certain, 
find a way of overcoming this difficulty. For if he 
seeks to enforce the letter of the law he will stand almost 
alone, and will be defeated by the inexorable tendency 
of public and police alike to regard breaches of this 
particular law as being more amusing than culpable. 

Everybody knows what has happened in America asa 
result of the Prohibition law. Young men with social 
proclivities or ambitions are almost obliged to carry 
large flasks in their pockets when they go to any 
entertainment ; and young girls who in pre-Prohibition 
days who probably never have dreamed of drinking 
anything at all naturally consent to share the forbidden 
nectar—with results which are not rarely disastrous. 
In England fortunately we have no law quite so foolish 
as this, but our closing-time regulations are quite foolish 
enough to invite defiance and evasion and enrich our 
Goddards. It is fun after all to tip a policeman and 
break a silly law—a law by which the presence of a 
stock sandwich on the table makes all the difference 
between one’s right to order a glass of beer at 10.59 
or at 11.1. 

Let us put the point in an even more obvious form. 
Let us suppose that Lord Byng—or the Prime Minister 
for that matter—is enjoying an evening of Bridge at the 
Travellers’ Club or the Athenzum, and at a few minutes 
past eleven wants a “ night-cap ”’ before going home to 
bed. Would he hesitate to order it? Would he not be 
astonished if his order were refused? Yet according to 
the letter of the law it ought to be refused. Actually, 
of course, he would get it without question and it would 
probably never occur to him that he had broken the law. 


The Goddard case stands, of course, by itself. But 
it is nevertheless typical of the irresistible opportunities 
of illicit profit which are offered to the police by laws 
which do not command the respect or observance of 
even the highest and most reputable of citizens, adminis- 
trators, and statesmen. Amendment is clearly needed. 
The danger of bribery and blackmail will be reduced 
precisely in the proportion in which the law of the land 
is brought into accordance with the conscience and the 
opinions of the ordinary good citizen. Our present 
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laws are patently nonsensical in this connection and the 
normal man takes pleasure in setting them at naught. 
That is very bad business. It is very bad business, for 
example, that a man should be driven by law out of a 
public house on the north side of Oxford Street at 
10.30 p.m. merely to enter a similar public house on the 
south side of the same street where he can drink till 
11 p.m. Such possibilities bring the law into public 
contempt. 

We are not advocating the abrogation of all licensing 
laws, still less the opening of public houses all day long. 
Our point is that the regulations ought to conform with 
the opinion of the general mass of reasonable citizens 
with no axe to grind. The further they depart from 
that standard the more certain will be the occasion of 
such scandals as were revealed in the Goddard case. 
We do not in fact respect our present laws. We do 
not feel it a crime to drink a whiskey and soda at a 
quarter past eleven. Therefore, public opinion does 
not support the law, and therefore it is broken and will 
go on being broken until it is brought into conformity 
with the views of the ordinary citizen. The police are 
not to be blamed. They are, in the Metropolis at any 
rate, a very law-abiding and honourable set of men, 
but they are not and never will be saints, and when they 
are offered small emoluments for overlooking technical 
breaches of some law or regulation in which they see no 
virtue they would be scarcely human if they did not 
succumb. 

Who is there of us who has never “ bribed ” a police- 
man? One leaves one’s car perhaps in a street in which 
cars are not supposed by the letter of the Metropolitan 
regulations to be allowed to stand for more than five 
minutes. One hails the nearest policeman and asks him 
(plus half-a-crown) to “keep an eye” on it. That is 
done every day everywhere. Is it bribery, is it black- 
mail, is it corruption? The conscience of the ordinary 
man does not condemn it. We affect to condemn it, 
but we do it all the same. We wonder how many 
members of the present Government could say on their 
honour that they have never given a policeman half-a- 
crown. 

But the real question remains. You cannot bribe an 
English policeman in connection with any real crime 
such as theft or violent assault; but in connection with 
breaches of laws in which neither you nor he believes 
he will accept a tip in nine cases out of ten. That is 
only human nature; and “ bribe ” is certainly too strong 
a word. The constant stream of half-crowns which 
pass from public to police might perhaps be more 
properly regarded as only the oil which greases the 
Wheels of public order and public justice. But the 
laws relating to the sale of alcoholic beverages offer a 
special case, partly because they are intrinsically absurd 
and partly because the profits to be derived from their 
breach are so very large. They need to be intelligently 
revised. 

We suggest no abolition of the present closing hours 
of public houses—except in so far as they require 
modification to bring one side of a street into conformity 
with the other side. What we do suggest is that bona 
fide restaurants should be subject as long as they are 
*pen to no restrictions whatever. There should also 


in our view be no restrictions upon bona fide dancing 
clubs, to which no one is admitted who is not a per- 
manent member or accompanied by a member. If 
Berlin and Rome and Paris can keep their streets clear 
of all misbehaviour whilst imposing no restrictions upon 
all-night cafés, why cannot London do the same? Wedo 
not see why such clubs should not be allowed to serve 
champagne to their dancing members up to any hour 
with as little compunction or fear of the law as Mr. 
Baldwin would feel if he asked for a whiskey and soda 
at 11.15 in the Atheneum Club. It is reasonable and 
desirable that ordinary public houses should be closed 
at a definite hour—if only to allow the barmaids to go 
to bed—but it is not reasonable that bona fide supper 
restaurants should be obliged to refuse their customers 
the refreshment they desire merely because the clock 
has struck twelve. There should not be the slightest 
difficulty in distinguishing between the bona __fide 
restaurant and the mere drinking house. It is a distine- 
tion, at any rate, which the police are fully competent 
to make. Most reputable restaurants are able to obtain 
once a week an “ extension” allowing them to sell wine or 
spirits up to 2a.m. But if once a week why not every 
day of the week? 

There is no other great city in Europe where any such 
restrictions are enforced and there is no obvious benefit 
to be derived from their enforcement in London. Sub- 
ject to police supervision in the case of houses whose 
main purpose is neither nutriment nor dancing, why 
should there be any legal distinction made between 
beer and coffee or between champagne and lemonade? 
Until we face this question without puritanical quakings 
it is impossible to hope that there will be no more 
Goddard cases. Public sympathy will remain—as it 
remains in the Eastern States of America—with those 
who break the law and escape punishment. The new 
broom may sweep clean for a time, but the old conditions 
will inevitably recur. Late diners want their claret; 
the patron wants his profit; the police want their half- 
crowns. How can even a Lord Byng effectively oppose 
such a concatenation and consolidation of interests? 
The obvious moral is that the regulations should be 
revised in accordance with the wishes and the conveni- 
ence of the man-in-the-street. If this were done there 
would be no more rich Goddards. 


OUR MOST PROSPEROUS 
INDUSTRY 


ANKING is beyond doubt the most prosperous of 
British industries. Year by year, the chairmen of 
the great joint stock banks discuss, at their respect- 

ive annual meetings, the changing fortunes of British trade 
and industry, and pass sage comment on the trials and 
tribulations of others. But they have seldom or never any 
troubles of their own to discuss. Whatever misfortunes 
may have befallen many of the banks’ customers during 
the year under review, the dividends of the bank share- 
holders are as safe and as steady as—but to what shall we 
compare them? Can we say more than that they are as 
safe and steady as the Bank of England? Banking has 
come, in this country, to be a synonym for safety. Nor is 
it surprising if, under these circumstances, no event in the 
world is shattering enough seriously to shake the complacency 
of a single bank chairman. 

This year, the note of complacency is as marked as ever; 
but there is also an intensified consciousness of criticism 
from outside. The banker, announcing to his shareholders 
the usual comfortable dividends and appropriations to 
reserve, writing off out of profits the book-value of premises 
which are really worth more than ever, congratulating 
himself on a steady growth of business, cannot fail to be 
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aware of the contrast between his story and that which 
other chairmen have to tell to the annual meetings of 
concerns engaged in productive enterprise. Nor can he be 
really surprised if the less fortunate, envious of the secure 
eminence from which he delivers his harangue, are disposed 
to ask if he could not out of his plenty do more to ease 
the difficulties under which they labour. He is not shaken 
by such criticism; for he is sure of his own sagacity. But 
he does feel it to be incumbent on him to explain why he 
is right, and that the troubles of industry are none of his 
making and beyond his control. 

With the exception of Mr. McKenna, who, following his 
predecessor, Sir Edward Holden, is accustomed to take a 
line of his own. the bank chairmen show a quite remark- 
able degree of unanimity. They defend themselves, and in 
doing so they defend one another; and, this year, almost 
all of them go out of their way to defend, with even more 
emphasis, the Bank of England. More clearly than ever 
before, the existence of a close understanding between the 
joint stock banks and the Bank of England is revealed. 
This, of course, is not evidence of any definite agreement, 
but rather of a common belief in certain essential principles 
of sound banking policy, and of a common recognition that 
the British banking system as it is stands or falls together, 
as a single and indivisible whole. The Bank of England 
was criticised in the course of last year for not giving the lead 
in a policy of cheaper credit at a time when its gold holdings 
were being rapidly increased. The chairmen of the other 
banks are concerned to repel this criticism, and to point to 
the Bank of England’s success in achieving stable money 
rates over the whole year. If lending had been more free 
early in the year, they urge, it would have been perforce 
contracted later, when gold began again to be drained away. 
It was far better to preserve a stable rate throughout the 
year, especially as this rate was appreciably lower than the 
rates prevailing in the leading centres abroad. The reward 
has been reaped in a recovery by London of much of its 
old position as an international financial centre; and, 
if it has given industry no special encouragement, neither 
has it upset the industrialist by giving him cheaper money 
for a time only at the cost of dearer money later on. 

This is well enough for the banker, and well enough for 
the City; nor is it without its compensations for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. But it is cold comfort for 
the industrialist. The bank chairmen are well aware of 
this, and see the need for special explanations in a year 
which has added heavily to the number of the unemployed 
and strikingly falsified the predictions of renewed prosperity 
which were being confidently made—by these same chairmen 
among others—a year ago. The bankers therefore—Mr. 
McKenna this time included—are at pains to show that 
they are doing their best to help industry on to its feet. 
They deny, despite the great activity that has been shown 
in the Stock Exchange, that any large part of their resources 
is being directed to stock speculation. They analyse their 
advances in order to show that domestic industry and trade 
account for the lion’s share. And they are at pains to point 
out that their advances abroad are greatly exceeded by 
foreign balances in this country. But Mr. McKenna also 
goes out of his way to point to the steady fall in the ratio 
of current to deposit accounts, a clear sign of the growth of 
money seeking an outlet at the expense of money actively 
engaged in industry and commerce. 

Indeed, while all the bankers are concerned to defend 
their policy in making advances for industry and trade, 
they are also more cautious than in any previous year about 
prophesying a return of industrial prosperity. One and all, 
they refuse to predict that 1929 will be a good year, or will 
bring any material fall in the volume of unemployment. 


oe 


They remain optimistic about the long-run prospects for 
British industry and trade; but their prophecies of good times 
to come are now explicitly post-dated to a not immediate 
future, and combined, in nearly all cases, with exhortations 
to industrialists and merchants to press on with the good 
work of “ rationalisation,” and to carry through a thorough 
overhauling of their business methods with a view to 
increasing the efficiency both of production and of the 
processes of purchase and sale. There will be, they now 
recognise by common consent, no automatic or facile 
recovery of lost markets abroad or of prosperity at home, 
Good times are to return only as the reward of sustained 
and co-ordinated effort by the business community as a 
whole. 

With this view of the bankers most sensible persons will 
agree. Indeed, they will be disposed to urge that, if the 
bankers had taken this view some years ago, instead of holding 
out hopes of easier recovery, and had applied to their debtors 
a stronger stimulus to take the work of reconstruction in 
hand, the prospect of better times might be a good deal 
less remote than it now appears. In this matter, however, 
we can say that it is better to be wise late than never. 
What is disheartening is that the bankers, while they are 
now ready enough to criticise others, seem still wholly 
unable to criticise themselves. In urging “ rationalisation,” 
they are disposed to regard their own business as already 
fully rationalised, because they have already carried through 
a large policy of systematic amalgamation, and built up a 
sustained habit of working closely together as a united in- 
dustry. Rationalisation is, however, a matter of more than 
organisation. No one disputes the possession by the banks 
of the machinery requisite for carrying out any policy they 
may elect to follow, or that in this respect they are far 
ahead of the great majority of productive industries. What 
is not so clear is that the policy they are actually following 
is the best, not merely in their own interest, but in that of 
the nation as a whole. 

What is this policy? The maintenance, in the first place, 
of stable monetary rates, in keeping with the stable exchange 
rates guaranteed by the gold standard. Secondly, the 
preservation of a large measure of liquidity in banking 
resources. Thirdly, the government of the amount and 
direction of credit in the light of these two objectives. Clearly, 
no one will deny that stability in money rates and liquidity 
in bank resources are good things as far as they go. But 
precisely the question at issue is whether they are important 
enough to act as practically the sole criteria of banking 
policy. The bankers urge, sometimes with disarming 
naivety, that any increase in lending would involve inflation. 
Mr. Tennant, for example, discusses the entire question 
without even mentioning the possibility that more credit 
would result in the creation of more goods, and so help to 
balance the increased purchasing power distributed by it. 
He and most of his colleagues appear to insist that, before 
fresh credit can be granted, fresh purchasing power must 
appear from some other source. It follows from this attitude 
that they fix all their hopes of returning prosperity on 4 
recovery of foreign markets and an increased sale of British 
goods abroad. For whence is an increase in home purchasing 
power to come save from that increased production which, 
they tell us, we must not have till the increased purchasing 
power has been provided ? 

These bankers, in fact, still think alarmingly in terms of 
foreign trade; and rationalisation, it is clear from their 
speeches, is regarded by them almost exclusively as a means 
to the selling of more goods abroad. Yet they recognise 
that the decline in British exports is largely due to the rise 
of home industries in other countries—evidently a change 
of which many of the effects are likely to be permanent. 
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Surely the moral is that, while we should strain every nerve 
to improve our position in world markets, we shall have 
also to look increasingly to our home market for the absorp- 
tion of the large unused balance of our productive power. 
But, if the bankers insist that the demand for goods must 
precede any attempt to provide help in the making of them, 
whence can the demand possibly come ? 

We are certainly not urging inflation, or any increase of 
bankers’ credit that cannot be rapidly balanced by the 
expanded production which it makes possible. We are not 
even urging, at this moment, that the total of bank credit 
ought to be increased. But we are attacking the facile 
assumption that the banks are entirely right, and that 
there is nothing at all for them to do in helping industry to 
recover. They are only now beginning, at any rate publicly, 
to analyse at all the character of their loans; and the results 
of the analysis are not wholly reassuring. Can they not 
both provide fuller information, and take more definite 
steps to guide their advances into channels likely to make 
for increased purchasing power in the home market, as well 
as for increased production? Can they not do more to 
check unwholesome speculation, and to finance sound enter- 
prise, even within the limits of their present lendings? 
And cannot they, who are so safe and sound in an economic 
system full of uncertainty, reasonably be called upon to 
take rather more risks for the sake of giving to industry 
the stimulus which it sorely needs? 

We confess that we find the bankers irritating. They are 
so silly and so superior. And most of their arguments so 
blandly ignore the possibility that they can ever have made 
amistake. Yet these same gentlemen largely provided the 
resources which made possible the disastrous speculations 
of 1919 and 1920, concerning which they now lecture the 
industrialists for their folly. They wax magnanimous about 
their departure from the letter of the bond in order to help 
Lancashire out of its troubles. But would Lancashire 
ever have fallen—or at least have fallen half so deeply— 
into these particular troubles without their help? Ez 
cathedris, they tell us home truths for our good, and on the 
whole their criticism is salutary. But there is room for 
atu quoque ; for the prosperity of the banks is not by itself 
evidence enough that their affairs are being managed to 
the best advantage of the nation. 


SCOTTISH NATIONALISM 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. |] 


HE result of the Midlothian bye-election seems to 
show that Scottish Nationalism, as a_ political 
creed, is still in the larval stage of appealing to a 
few persons only. These persons will no doubt be called 
“enthusiasts” or ‘‘ cranks,” according as their views are 
admired or despised; but to the impartial observer the 
important fact is that they are few in number. South of 
the Border we are not disposed to regard Scotsmen as 
deficient in a sense of nationality, and the failure of what 
is called the Scottish Nationalist movement is perhaps 
a matter for some surprise. 

We have learned since the war to be almost afraid of any 
movement which calls itself ‘‘ nationalist.” The vociferous 
preaching of the rights of small nations, the tragic eminence 
of Belgium, the agony of Ireland, have all played their part 
in creating a post-war mind which makes everything easy 
for self-conscious small nationalities. Accordingly it may 
hot be obvious to everyone why Scottish nationalism should 
fare worse than Irish, Croatian, or Polish nationalism. 
It cannot be said that there is any feeling on the matter in 
England, apart from bewilderment; nor can it be said that 


there is any important section of public opinion in Scotland 
which is resolutely opposed to Home Rule for Scotland. 

Perhaps it is just this lack of indignant opposition which 
makes the movement for Scottish Home Rule at present 
so ineffective. There are no martyrdoms. There is not 
even angry opposition. The question fails to reach the 
true patriotic plane and is treated as a mere problem in 
expediency. The three political parties are Laodicean in 
their praise and in their blame. The Scottish Conservative 
objects to a Scottish Parliament on the ground that such 
a legislature would be the badge of Dominion status for 
Scotland, and, as he will tell you, “Scotland is not a 
Dominion; she is a Mother Nation of the Empire.” But, 
if his national touchiness regarding the status of his nation 
could be pacified—as by some device of representation— 
he is quite willing to consider any proposal for devolution 
which would ease the burden on the Imperial Parliament. 

The Scottish Liberal of the old school, with his strong 
feeling for parliamentary history and the great past of his 
party, finds it difficult to imagine the principles of Liberalism 
exerting themselves against a background less ample than 
that of Westminster. The spacious oratory which revelled 
in conceptions as wide as humanity would be cramped in 
a parliament restricted to the domestic affairs of Scotland. 
It is true that the Young Scots, who were the storm-troops 
of Scottish Liberalism before the war, professed allegiance 
to Scottish Home Rule, but that was due to one or two 
facts which do not apply to-day. One of these facts was 
the necessity for championing Home Rule for Ireland in a 
Protestant country. The principle of Home Rule had to 
be accepted as of universal truth in order to make its 
application in Ireland appear harmless in the eyes of a 
people suspicious of the Roman Catholic Church. But the 
Young Scots were never so sure that Home Rule would be 
good for Scotland as they were convinced of its efficacy 
for Ireland, and, indeed, it is safe to say that Home Rule 
for Scotland never caused either allegiance or antagonism 
to the Liberal party in Scotland before the war. The 
Liberal of to-day finds himself, somewhat to his surprise, 
committed to the principle of Scottish Home Rule by a 
recent declaration of Sir Herbert Samuel. This declaration, 
though it invoked Liberty and denounced Oppression, did 
not affect the Midlothian election to any extent, as the 
electors appeared to be more interested in the struggle 
between the Conservative and Labour parties. 

The Labour Party itself is in a quandary about Scottish 
Home Rule. By all natural tendencies, the party of the 
Left should espouse the cause of Nationalism. But in the 
case of Scotland there are difficulties. In the first place 
there are the great Trade Unions. The policy which has 
been followed of recent years has all been towards linking 
up the English and Scottish Unions. The Unions have to 
deal with economic and industrial forces which take no 
account of the Border. Many leaders of Scottish Trade 
Unionism feel that even partial separation would impair 
the financial stability of the Unions and limit the effective- 
ness of their work in Parliament. 

Then, again, there is the thorny question of the Irish 
Immigration. No nationalist movement can hope to 
succeed without a touch of the inspiration of anger. In 
the Scottish movement this wholesome irritant is supplied 
by the huge influx of Irish labour into the West and the 
industrial belt of Scotland. Already in Glasgow, with its 
Presbyterian motto, ‘‘ Let Glasgow flourish by the preaching 
of the Word,” the largest religious communion is the Roman 
Catholic, and, apart from fresh arrivals, the Lrish are dis- 
placing the Scots by their greater fertility. The Irish in 
Scotland do not become Scottish; they remain Irish, and it 
is largely the fear that their country is being taken from 
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them which inspires what there is of a native feeling of 
revolt in the Scottish Nationalist movement. 

But how is the Labour Party to espouse the cause of 
excluding the Irish from industrial Scotland? The Clyde- 
side is Labour largely through Irish votes. The Irish 
labourer is the type of the proletariat. He works hard, 
lives simply, has no imperial dreams, is keenly interested 
in wage-conditions, and votes Labour almost to a man. 
Apart from the incongruity of an internationalist party 
adopting an exclusionist policy, open espousal of such a 
policy would mean the loss of many votes from Irishmen 
who are looking forward to making a place in Scotland to 
which they can bring, in the fullness of time, their brothers, 
their nephews and nieces, their cousins and their uncles 
and aunts. It is all very well for Conservative and Liberal 
candidates to inveigh against “‘the Irish menace” and 
propose counter measures—the one under the present 
dispensation and the other through Home Rule. For the 
most part the voices of these candidates are not uplifted 
in places where the Irish abound. The Labour candidate 
addresses at every meeting a number of the immigrants 
whose exclusion is designed. The Labour Party’s nationalism 
cannot promise to exclude the Irish, and nationalism without 
Irish exclusion is but of little appeal to the Scottish working 
man. 

The situation is further complicated by the fact that some 
of the most active supporters of Scottish nationalism are 
Irishmen. Naturally, the Irish support of the movement 
is dictated by objects far removed from the exclusionist 
aims of the Scottish supporters, and the Irish support is 
thus an element of weakness from the patriotic point of 
view. 

Then there is the problem of the Highlands and Islands. 
In these remoter territories the tradition of independence 
from the remainder of Scotland still lingers. The “ Gall,” 
or Lowlander, is to a Gaelic-speaking people as much of a 
foreigner as the “‘ Sassenach”” or Englishman. The past of 
Scotland does not lead the people of the Highlands and the 
Isles to expect more generous treatment from Edinburgh 
than they receive from London. 

At the back of all these difficulties, and, indeed, accounting 
for them, lies the broad fact that Scottish nationalism is 
like no other patriotic sentiment in the world. It instigates 
one Scotsman to reject with scorn the proposal that he 
should not continue to exercise his accustomed sway in the 
Imperial Parliament. It influences another to desire to 
refashion the ancient glories of Edinburgh. It makes 
Seotsmen all over the world celebrate the birthday of 
Robert Burns. It makes a few of the Nationalists regard 
Burns as vitiated from the true “ Scottis ” criterion by the 
fact that he was born after the Union of the Parliaments. 
To one Scotsman, his nation means “ the lone shieling and 
the misty island”; to another it means some tight lowland 
township wherein extravagance, papists and wild Hielandmen 
are held in common disrepute. If there is anything common 
to all Scotsmen it is the belief that they are members of 
a great nation, working and dwelling in all parts of the 
earth, hardly to be much helped or much hindered, whether 
the talking is done at Edinburgh or in London. These, 
at any rate, would seem to be some of the reasons why the 
Scottish Nationalist movement shows at present few signs 
— if any at all—of becoming a significant political force. 


DE MINIMIS 


T is still possible to meet people who believe that the 
| world is better than it used to be. Sometimes I 
believe this myself, but, just as my optimism is about 

to reach the point of fatuity, I suddenly remember that 


ee, 


the world was once a place so well worth living in that jt 
was possible for a truthful man to declare: De minimis 
non curat lex. It isno longer possible to say this to-day, 
The world has become Dorafied, and D.O.R.A. cares even 
about coughdrops. Future ages may well measure the 
decline of civilisation in the early part of the nineteenth 
century by the fact that in the first quarter of the year 1999 
a Paddington chemist was fined £5 for selling twopence 
worth of coughdrops after 9.30 in the evening. You will, 
I imagine, look in vain for a parallel to this incident in any 
other era. There are many prohibitions in the Book of 
Leviticus, but not a word to forbid a chemist to sell cough- 
drops in any hour of the twenty-four. The Romans were 
continually making laws against luxuries, but even under 
the stern rule of Rome the coughdrop escaped. The Tsars 
were despots, but no Russian was ever sent to Siberia 
for selling coughdrops after half-past nine. Oliver Cromwell 
himself, who could not spare his King, spared the cough- 
drop, and it is understood that Signor Mussolini regards 
the medicinal sweetmeat with a tolerant eye. It was left 
to that grim persecutress D.O.R.A. to discover a tiny 
victim that had escaped the vigilance of all the tyrannies 
of ten thousand years. 

I cannot say that I feel very warmly on the subject of 
coughdrops as coughdrops. Sweets might be abolished 
from the face of the earth, and the sun would shine for me 
as brightly as ever. The vice of sweet-eating is one that 
has never attracted me since I came of age. But there 
lurks in me some ancient love of liberty, derived, no doubt, 
from forefathers who seem to have spent a great deal of 
their time objecting to being trampled on. And, so long 
as even a spark of liberty survives in the human breast, 
a wrong done to a coughdrop-seller or purchaser will fan it 
into a flame no less than a wrong done to a kingdom. After 
all, sucking coughdrops—though I called it a vice a moment 
ago—must be one of the most innocent of human pleasures. 
One does not hear of the hospitals being filled with those 
who have indulged in it to excess. The youth accused of 
robbing his employer has not yet attributed his downfall to 
an excessive passion for coughdrops. We do not even 
see advertisements of any kind of Turvey treatment 
adapted to the needs of those who have loved coughdrops 
not wisely but too well. I am convinced that this is largely 
due to the fact that coughdrops are sweets which it is 
possible even for people with weak wills to suck with 
moderation. The child with a little bag of coughdrops 
does not murmur “ Just one more” with the bright eye 
of a mortal yielding to temptation, as he does when under 
the more insidious spell of sugared almonds. The truth 
is, they are as harmless as water and, to me, as unalluring. 

Hence I maintain that the limitation of the sale of cough- 
drops is totally unjustifiable in any country in which the 
supply has not run short. In the case of a national shortage 
of coughdrops I should be in favour of a rationing system 
which would allow each citizen his or her fair share, just as 
I should be in favour of rationing water during a prolonged 
drought. There is, however, at the present moment no 
evidence of the existence of such a shortage. So far as one 
can gather, England is capable of producing enough cough- 
drops to meet the greatest conceivable demand. If there is 
a ban on coughdrops this is not due to the desire for fair 
play all round, but to the fact that Satan finds some mischief 
still for D.O.R.A.’s hands to do. Iam not even sure that, 
according to a strict interpretation of the law, a magistrate 
has the right to limit the sale of coughdrops. I should like 
to see the case taken through the Courts up to the House 
of Lords in order that the greatest legal authorities in the 
country might decide the question whether a coughdrop 
is a sweet and therefore liable at certain hours to suppres- 
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sion by the police or whether it is a medicine, and therefore 
outside the range of D.O.R.A.’s mischievous fingers. I 
myself am strongly of the opinion that it is a medicine. 
It has the name of a medicine, as I think no real sweet 
has. The brandy ball, the pear drop, and the acid drop 
entice us merely with the prospect of pleasure. Chocolate 
offers to feed us but not to cure our rheumatism. Almond 
rock does not call itself sciatica rock in order to tempt 
invalids. The coughdrop alone in its humility reminds us 
of the ills to which we are subject and tenderly proposes 
to alleviate them. It may be protested that, on the other 
hand, the majority of those who suck coughdrops suck 
them for pleasure. But does this prove that they are 
not essentially medicinal? Do not the majority of people 
who swallow medicines swallow them for pleasure? If 
only those who needed medicines purchased them, the 
chemists would be ruined. I myself see far more things 
that I wish to buy in the chemist’s shop than in the con- 
fectioner’s. If I were a healthy man, I should be tempted 
to try every new medicine as it appears. This being so, 
the fact that coughdrops are enjoyable does not prove 
that they are not a medicine. Perhaps, however, D.O.R.A. 
will issue a new regulation that only medicines of a dis- 
gusting flavour may be sold outside the ordinary hours. 
How she hates pleasure! I am sure that, if she could, she 
would prohibit the nightingales from singing after dark. 

Coughdrops, however, are not the only trifle with which 
the law has been concerning itself during the last few days. 
A motorist has been fined five shillings at the Tower Bridge 
police-court because the letters on his front identification 
plate were one-and-a-half inches larger than the prescribed 
size. The magistrate admitted that he could see no objec- 
tion to the letters being an inch-and-a-half larger than the 
regulation size, but the motorist was fined all the same. 
Why? Possibly because the world is going mad. Obviously 
the size of the letters was originally prescribed in order to 
prevent the use of small and illegible figures. The only 
purpose the identification plate serves is to enable a police- 
man to identify a motor-car, and it is difficult to see how 
the difficulties of the police are increased by enlarging the 
figures and letters. Pedantry is one of the pleasures of 
the law, however, and a man may apparently break the 
law by observing it too well as easily as by ignoring it. 
One can foresee a time when men will be sent to prison 
for paying too much income tax, and the greengrocer who 
gives a customer an extra potato to the pound will be sub- 
jected to a heavy fine. It will make life very topsy-turvy 
and very interesting. Men will be hauled before the magis- 
trates for being too sober as well as for being too drunk. 
The motorist who drives his car at less than twenty miles 
an hour will be punished as severely as the motorist who 
exceeds the speed limit. There will be the same penalty 
for not smoking in a smoking carriage on the railways as 
for smoking in a non-smoking compartment. Milkmen 
who sell more than averagely pure milk will be branded as 
criminals. 

Anti-feminists will suspect that this horrid pedantry of 
justice is the result of the admission of women into the 
ranks of the lawyers. For it was that great woman judge 
Portia who first decided that it was as grave a breach of 
the law to have too large letters on an identification plate 
as to have too small ones. At least, her decision in the 
matter of the pound of flesh is a precedent for all such cases. 
She told Shylock, it will be remembered, that if he cut off 
less than a pound of flesh from Antonio he would be punished 
Just as heavily as if he cut off more: 

Therefore, prepare thee to cut off the flesh. 


Shed thou no blood; nor cut thou less, nor more, 
But just a pound of flesh: if thou tak’st more, 


Or less, than a just pound, be it but so much 
As makes it light, or heavy, in the substance, 
Or the division of the twentieth part 


Of one poor scruple, nay, if the scale do turn 
But in the estimation of a hair, 


Thou diest and all thy goods are confiscate. 

Hitherto I have been an admirer of Portia, not because she 
was a good lawyer, but because she found an ingenious 
method of outwitting the law in the good old cause of 
common humanity and common sense. But if Portia’s 
decision was really good law, and if her decision is to be 
taken as a precedent, then Portia and D.O.R.A. are sisters , 
and we shall all ultimately find ourselves in the dock. 

But let us not pretend to be more worried by these things 
than we are. I am irritated when I read of D.O.R.A.’s 
interference with the sale of coughdrops, but I do not lie 
awake at night thinking about it. I think the world is 
mad when I read that a man has been fined for having a 
too-legible identification plate on his car, but it does not 
distress me half so much as a tough steak in a restaurant. 
Still, in a sense, I am furious. Why? I don’t know. 


Ze Veo 


LIVE STOCK LOSSES 


N these days, when farmers are considering how they 
I may best set their house in order, reduce preventible 
losses, and coax profits to advance to the point where 
accounts may balance, there is a very general inclination 
to run away from the plough. Men are increasing their dairy 
herds and producing milk under the new conditions that 
may be described as ‘“‘ new-fangled,”’ or merely hygienic, 
according to the farmer’s upbringing; beef production is on 
the upgrade, and the tendency is for flock masters to increase 
their holdings. This modern mood cannot be criticised 
effectively by those who are no longer called upon to pay a 
wages bill every Friday night; the heart knows its own 
bitterness, and the bank manager knows how the account 
stands, or totters. But it is astonishing to find that farmers, 
as a class, are not more alive to the losses they incur week 
after week by reason of the manner in which they send stock 
to market. 

It is common knowledge that the animal offered for sale 
and brought back because the price is unsatisfactory, has a 
period of what is called “ standing still.” The cow will go 
back on her milk return, the bullock will refuse to fatten, 
pig and sheep have suffered a shock from which they will 
take anything between a week and a fortnight to recover. 
If they are hurried from the market to the slaughter house, 
the farmer, at least, hears no more about them, but many a 
butcher will tell you that he has lost money because so many 
animals have had a certain number of weals and bruises 
that necessitate joint trimming; apparently fat stock 
bruises very easily. 

Although the motor lorry is coming into use for the con- 
veyance of stock from farm to market, the old method of 
transport remains the popular one. Animals are consigned 
to the most degraded type of humanity to be found in the 
countryside, men who believe that the chief part of their 
duty is to belabour their charges until they are tied up in the 
market or are safe in the butcher’s yard. Small boys, in 
whom the instinct of cruelty is just beginning to develop, 
are free to arm themselves with sticks and help the drovers ; 
frightened animals often take a wrong turning, and boys 
serve a purpose. No sight is more common on market day 
than a bunch of bullocks, packed with food before they left 
the yards, or cows with over-stocked udders, being beaten 
or prodded along a road that they would travel quite peace- 
fully if permitted. Even when they are tied or penned in 
the market place, their troubles are not over. You will 
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find scores of nondescripts who never bought and never will 
buy stock, manhandling the bullocks and cows as though they 
were judges of milk and beef, or going round to the pig pen 
to hit pigs on the nose or prod them on to their feet for no 
purpose whatever. Once in my life I heard an auctioneer 
say to one of these people : ‘‘ Not so handy with that stick, 
there.” This was in a market where I went to buy and sell, 
and where, time out of mind, I called the attention of the 
policemen on duty to cases of minor cruelty—much to their 
annoyance. The whole spirit of the countryside was against 
me, and on the Bench, my brother magistrates were kindly 
jocular when I begged that offences against animals might 
be punished as they deserved. As a rule, offenders were 
dismissed on payment of costs, and Inspectors of the 
R.S.P.C.A. had a bad time. 

When the cow with the over-stocked udder or the bullock 
that had been blown out with sloppy food before it was sent 
to market, is returned unsold, the farmer pays for his 
stupidity. I have heard some say that it is better to take 
a bad price than to bring an animal back, and when I have 
suggested that the fault is with the method of marketing, 
I have been reminded that it is the familiar and well estab- 
lished one. To keep animals penned or tied up through 
blazing summer hours, without water, or on cold winter 
days without a shelter from rain or wind, is a common 
practice enough, and it is perhaps the more dangerous in 
winter, because the over-driven, over-stocked beast arrives 
in a terrified and feverish state, and I have known animals 
to die on their return from midwinter markets, much to their 
owners’ indignation and surprise. It is because few farmers 
care to bring animals home again that the butcher or the 
market ring can make the prices, yet it is only because 
marketing methods are so primitive and barbarous that 
animals cannot undergo the strain. Even the butcher likes 
to rest a bullock for a few days before he kills, knowing that 
if he killed it hot from market, the flesh would putrefy 
within twenty-four hours, and resemble the blackened flesh 
of bulls that you see in Spain when the carcases from the 
plazas de toros are exposed for sale. It is not distance that 
causes fatigue, ill-usage is the source of trouble. How often 
in the Black Forest country I have seen cows travelling 
through the village to their grazing grounds on the low hills, 
more than a mile from home, and returning, each to its own 
door, when the evening falls. But they are never beaten 
or bustled. 

There are, in England, hundreds of markets where the 
bad conditions set out above obtain. Butchers and dealers 
know that over-feeding, over-stocking and general ill-usage 
will have taken the bloom off their purchases, and that they 
may have to trim away the enduring evidences of drovers’ 
brutalities, so, being prudent men, they allow for this 
when they bid. Where farmers do not protect their beasts 
from the warble fly, or where the sheep have been fed on 
ill-drained land, so that there is danger of fluke, they know, 
too, that the ox hide will be of little worth, that the flesh 
may be deeply touched, (licked beef, yellow, gelatinous and 
unsightly, is the warble fly’s memorial), that the sheep’s 
liver will be unsaleable, and that these will be losses that 
must be estimated beforehand. Needless to say, these 
estimates will not favour the grower. 

One would hesitate to preach from any humanitarian 
text to the backwoodsmen of farming community, auctioneer- 
ing business or butcher’s trade, while cattle drovers look 
upon their charges as Prospero looked upon Caliban, that is, 
as things that “ stripes may move, not kindness.” But one 
may talk business to the men who own live stock, for it is 
business that they seek to understand, and if only the worst 
markets and market methods could be raised to the very 
modest standard of our best, the three industries of farmer, 


eet 


auctioneer and butcher would be very much better off, 
In England and Wales we probably carry not less than 
seven million head of cattle and sixteen million head of sheep, 
and perhaps three million pigs, and if only half-a-crown of 
preventible loss is taken from the farmer’s returns, we see 
that on this head of stock he stands to lose upwards of three 
million pounds. 
estimate. 

What does he do it for? To be sure, he has a certain 
strain of cruelty in his disposition, if we accept Ruskin’s 
dictum that he who is not actually kind is cruel, but it is a 
cruelty born of acceptance of a bad tradition. You see it 
working to-day, when he evades the Act that orders 
anesthetics to be used in certain veterinary practice, and 
becomes a consenting party to the action of the unqualified 
veterinary practitioner who, because he cannot administer 
an anesthetic, sprinkles a little chloroform about barn or 
outbuilding in case a rare inspector should call, and then 
proceeds to operate in security. He entrusts his live stock 
to those who will misuse it, he laughs at people who plead 
for the life that cannot plead for itself. But he knows his 
own pocket, and if he would only consider that, the industry 
would be very much better off. 

The trouble is that we have in our midst a large number 
of men who appear to believe that animals were made to be 
ill treated, and that to forget their proper destiny is a sign 
of great weakness. A more expensive creed was never 
entertained, or one more degrading to a considerable section 
of the community. It should be revised, if only in view 
of the fact that the trend of modern farming is towards an 
extension of stock keeping. 8. L. B. 


But half-a-crown is too conservative an 


Correspondence 
SERB AND CROAT 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In your issue of February 2nd ‘* Tournebroche” has 
done well to point out that the ‘‘ union of Croatia, Bosnia and 
Slovenia with a very dominant Serbia ’’ was advocated largely 
by a self-appointed band of propagandists and but little by the 
inhabitants of the lands which as a result of this propaganda 
have been handed over to Serbian rule. 

What many of these propagandists failed to understand was 
that they were being used as tools by the ‘* Great Serbia ” party. 

That the Croats themselves regarded such annexation with 
anxiety is shown by the fact that they protested. To quote 
the words of Mr. Stefan Raditch: ‘‘ The statement that the 
Serbs and Croats had expressed their desire to unite into one 
State could not be confirmed with anything which would corre- 
spond with a plebiscite: but, on the contrary, the Croatian 
memorandum of May, 1919, with 167,667 signatures, sent to 
the Peace Conference at Paris, demanding an independent Croatian 
State according to its historical and national rights, should be 
considered as a plebiscite; moreover, it was twice repeated, 
namely on November 28, 1920, by 230,000 and on March 15, 
1923, by 480,000 electors of Croatia.”” Raditch stated to me very 
clearly that Croatia would not be satisfied with less freedom 
and autonomy than it enjoyed under Austrian rule. It is not 
an unreasonable request. 

Why does King Alexander find it necessary to draw down the 
blinds and lock the doors while such a very elementary act of 
justice to the annexed districts is being arranged for? Surely 
the methods of showing people that they have been liberated 
and not annexed should need no concealment.—Yours, etc., 

February 4th. ZHASTO. 


THE EAST AFRICAN REPORT 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I know of no man alive who has done so much to help 
Africans to be free as Lord Olivier. But I believe he has gravely 
misjudged the report of the Commission on East African affairs. 
It does contain suggestions for the investigation of certain 
matters which, if made by impartial men, would both reveal 
many of the evils that now are inarticulately suffered and dis- 
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eover their remedies. But the report neither specifies these 
remedies nor refers to their discovery as urgent. The only 
changes it specifically advocates are clearly calculated to make 
real reforms impossible. 

For hitherto such reforms have always come about through 
Parliamentary action, expressing the decisions that the British 
electorate comes to. That was how Emancipation came about 
acentury ago. It was the only way it could have come about. 
The class from which high officials are drawn opposed it. The 
men on the spot, the people most directly concerned, were even 
violently opposed. Now the Commissioners do profess to uphold 
the doctrine of Imperial responsibility. They lay great emphasis 
on the danger of the influence of sectional interests. But the 
form and nature of the Imperial control they propose to be set 
up constitute a complete constitutional innovation. Effective 
control, they advise, should rest with a Governor-General. But 
the policy he is to follow is not to depend on the will of the 
electorate as expressed in Parliament. On page 103 that is made 
perfectly clear. He is to maintain intimate relations with two 
bodies. One, in Africa, is to be composed of the Governors of 
the various East African dependencies, whose policy he is to co- 
ordinate. The other, in London, is to be (page 167) ‘a small 
advisory council’? numbering from five to eight. The only 
advice given about the constitution of this council is that it 
“should include both men who had distinguished official careers 
and others with business knowledge,” and that it is ‘* desirable 
that the missionary point of view should be represented.” It 
is calmly suggested that such a council would “* command the 
confidence not only of the local communities but also of all 
British political parties.’ On page 202 it is urged that the 
establishment of this council will afford ‘* a considerable measure 
of security.” Security against what or whom? No one can 
read the report without being certain that the answer is, Against 
the policy to which the Labour Party is pledged, which, as a 
matter of fact, is merely the policy the Liberal Party induced 
our country to act upon in the Emancipation era. It continued 
to act upon it, indeed, until the Chamberlain period. 

The practical proposals of this report are therefore, I hold, 
fundamentally objectionable, both because they would weaken 
the one influence that has always been exerted in favour of justice 
and liberty for those whom ignorance makes helpless—the 
influence of British public opinion. And, also, because they 
would transfer, to a hitherto unprecedented degree, responsibility 
for the policy to be pursued in East and Central Africa from 
Imperial Parliament to a nominated body largely to be com- 
posed of the very men who have been responsible for violating 
British traditions of liberty and justice, and of men who believe 
that their profits depend on the perpetuation of the existing 
system and its evils.—Yours, etc., 


Brailsford, near Derby. NORMAN LEys. 


[We think Dr. Leys must have misread the Report or else 
read into it things that are not there. We see no reason to 
suppose that the proposed councils will consist of violators of 
liberty and justice, nor that their appointment will diminish 
the practical authority of the Imperial Parliament in any degree. 
On the contrary, their existence might well tend to increase that 
authority.—Ep. N.S.] 


FREDERICK THE GREAT 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—We Germans could not help being interested in Frederick 
the Great if only because the Frederician legend is the heavy 
artillery of the German nationalist propaganda, which has not 
failed to produce a counter-offensive from the anti-nationalists. 
The result is a mass of literature—Ilse Leutz and Werner 
Hegemann, for example—that is quite worthless (as history) 
because of its polemical Leitmotif. Not that there is no honest 
writing about Frederick the Great in Germany—there is some 
(Veit Valentin, for example), but not enough. 

Curiosity has prompted me to read Frederick the Great by 
Margaret Goldsmith—a curiosity aroused by the perusal of your 
amiable review—for almost any book on Frederick the Great 
published abroad is of interest to ourselves, seeing that it is 
likely to be uninfluenced by legend and counter legend. I have 
not read Reddaway’s book, but I learned that it was published 
in 1904. Your reviewer states that Goldsmith is no advance 
on Reddaway or on Carlyle, yet I find that Goldsmith has closely 
examined and used material such as the Fredersdorf letters, 
the “ Jugendbriefe ” to his sister, etc., which was unpublished 
and, I believe, inaccessible until after our Revolution, which 
opened many archives and brought many hidden things to light. 
There has also been much re-interpretation of Frederick the 
Great—Veit Valentin, Thomas Mann, Bruno Frank, for example 
—all of which appears to have been considered by Goldsmith, 
whose book, indeed, is of the kind we Germans rather need. 

Can it be that Reddaway had access to material that was 
unknown to ourselves when he wrote? Or has your reviewer 


not had sufficient time to read the Goldsmith book with care? 
As one deeply interested in Fredericiana and also in literary 
criticisms abroad, I am a little puzzled and have an uncomfort- 
able feeling that the sense of fair play (which, as we Germans 
well know, is highly developed amongst you English in general, 
and as I, being a constant reader well know, in THE New 
STATESMAN in particular) has had a temporary lapse.—Yours, 
ete. Dr. Lore FE!stT, 
University of Munich. 


THE CAVES OF THE ROCHERS ROUGES 
To the Editor of TuE NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—May I comment on the interesting article by Mr. W. M. 
Crook in your issue of this date? He states that the rock of 
which the Rochers Rouges at Grimaldi is composed is red 
sandstone. To the best of my belief it is Jurassic limestone of 
a pinkish hue, with large white veins of sulphate of lime running 
through it. When the skeletons were found they were many 
feet below the floor of the caves, and it is incorrect to say they 
have been left in situ, or exactly as their bodies were buried 
thousands of years ago. Although the caves, or fissures, are 
situated on the face of the cliff from 60 to 70 feet above sea-level, 
in the course of ages they became partly filled with soil, due to 
the decomposition of the rock and sand and dust blown in by 
the wind. In some cases the depth of soil was as much as 31 feet. 
The first skeleton was discovered by M. Emile Riviére in 1870 
at a depth of 21 feet, and it is now in the Natural History Museum 
of the Jardin des Plantes, Paris. Others were found by M. Riviére, 
and in 1883, M. Bonfils, the curator of the Mentone Museum, 
discovered in the Barma Grande, the largest of the caves, a male 
skeleton at a depth of 28 feet below the original surface of the 
cave. It was in 1892 that the proprietor of this cave, a M. Abbo, 
and his quarryman, when removing soil from the floor of the 
cave, came across two more skeletons, and later another two. 
It is some of these that are still preserved and shown to visitors. 
Since then a former Prince of Monaco purchased two of the caves, 
and many more discoveries were made, including bones of 
contemporary and extinct mammals, and these were exhibited in 
the Musée Anthropologique at Monaco—to me the most fascinating 
building on the Riviera. Altogether, in four of the caves, sixteen 
human skeletons have been found, and they appear to be all of 
one type, with the exception of the two so-called Grimaldi 
skeletons to which Mr. Crook refers. These were found in the 
Grotte des Enfants at a depth of 23 feet, and they were the 
skeletons of a young man and an old woman with distinct negroid 
characteristics. It is significant that in one of the caves the 
bones of the Central African hippopotamus were found at about 
the same level as these negroid specimens. 

How did it come to be on the north side of the Mediterranean, 
and was it contemporaneous with the negroid race? In the 
terms of the case, science has no very definite answer to give. 
—yYours, etc., A. J. THoroGcoop. 

22 Woodlands, N.W. 11. 


THE COST OF A BOOK 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In your review of Professor Henri Sée’s Modern Capitalism 
last week you said that it ought to have been published at 5s. 
instead of at 10s. 6d. In order to test the possibility of this 
I have worked out the cost of the book, not as it is, but printed 
on cheap, thin paper with a crowded page and cheaply bound. 
I have allowed the translator the minimum of 10s. per 1,000 words 
and eliminated all illustrations. I have allowed for printing 
1,500 copies and spending £30 in advertisement. The cost per 
book works out as follows :— 


Production ae “ 1s. 10d. 
Author we a ae es 6d. 
Translator ro on ee cr 7d. 
Advertisements ns rae >a 3d. 

Total ing ae ee =e 3s. 2d. 





As publisher I receive 3s. 4d. for the book, so that I have up to 
now 2d. per volume to play with. But eighty free copies at 
least must be allowed for reviewers to comment upon, and these, 
costing 1s. 10d. each, add 1}d. per volume to the cost of the 
remaining 1,420. My 2d. is thus reduced to jd., and as the 
publisher I am asked to spend on translation, production and 
advertising some £212 in order that I may, if I am lucky enough 
to sell every single copy, have £4 10s. for rent, salaries commis- 
sions, postage, packing, etc.—and profit !—Yours, etc., 
February 4th. Noe. Dovuctas. 
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FJOURNE?’S END 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srtr,—I could hardly face the week-end without my copy of 
Tue NEw STATESMAN, but I hope you will allow me to say that 
never have I read a criticism which seemed to me to betray a 
grosser and more querulous misunderstanding of the spirit not 
only of a play but of life itself than did C. C.’s account of Journey’s 
End. 

He is annoyed because Mr. Sherriff did not depict a front line 
manned by rugger-hating intellectuals uttering detached orations 
on the wastefulness of war. Apart from his absurd diatribe 
against athletics and the ingenuousness of ‘“ modest young 
Woodleys ” sent straight from dormitories to the shambles, he 
would rob this bit of trenchant realism of its detachment by 
turning soldiers into propagandist puppets. 

Men did talk chiefly of sport and women and the latest ‘* shows,” 
because the average Englishman is made like that. And the 
war was fought—not analysed—by men of all ranks, from “ idiotic 
little colonels ’’ to the despised plum-and-apple orderlies in the 
detestable spirit of ‘‘ putting up a good show.” We are shown 
them as they were, not as a dramatic critic would like them to 
have been. 

The average Englishman is inarticulate; his interests are not 
* highbrow,” perhaps not even reasonably intelligent. He feels, 
though, where he cannot argue, and in 1916 there was beauty and 
gallantry implicit in his dumbness. Journey’s End reveals it. 
But I have an idea that C. C.’s quarrel with the officers of that 
mess, the sergeant-major and the orderly, is simply that he 
dislikes people. He dislikes them, I imagine, because they are 
stupid and because human types are distributed in the pro- 
portion of a thousand lowbrows to every intellectual. 

If, by any chance, C. C. is young and has a heart, it is a choler 
he may grow out of by making a first-hand study of simple people. 
Meanwhile, he doesn’t understand a thing about the men who 
endured the world’s most criminal and horrifying muddle, and 
as regards the tone of his criticism, it seems to one person at any 
rate that a little more humility of mind would have been in 
better taste.—Yours, etc., 

92 Adelaide Road, N.W. FraNnNK C, BurGEss. 

February 4th. 


THE MOON AND MR. T. S. ELIOT 


To the Editor of TuzE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Let me assure Mr. Daniels that I have in my day 
watched many a sunrise at every period of the moon, though age 
and infirmity now drive me to bed at an earlier hour, especially 
in February. But the point at issue is not my nocturnal habits, 
but whether my friend Mr. Eliot is (what Shakespeare calls) a 
blinking idiot ; and this point seems to me to have been effectively 
settled by Mr. Sturge Moore’s admission in your paper of 
January 12th: ‘‘ No one can vouch for what was actually in 
Shelley’s mind.” After I had written to you on January 10th, 
I found a letter elsewhere, over the eminent initials ‘*‘ A. E. H.,” 
which put the case for Venus quite as strongly as your critic, in 
your paper of December 29th, had postulated it for the moon. 
When ‘one who has recently been hailed as the most learned 
of contemporary pocts” says: “I should be grateful for any 
explanation of this stanza,” surely common courtesy ought to 
assume that he has already considered and dismissed the more 
obvious explanations. 

In any case, let us have a planetarium.—Yours, etc., 

Rome, C. K. Scorr MoncrieErr. 
Candlemas, 1929. 


THE HAIG STATUE 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Much has been said and written about our London 
statues. Some are thought to be pleasing, some the reverse, 
and some a very good joke about which the usual remark to be 
made is, ** Whoever can have put up a thing like that? ” 

I should like now to ask the same question, but in a different 
tense. Who puts up things like that? The Government, it was 
announced last week, has invited three sculptors to submit 
designs for an equestrian statue of Lord Haig to be erected in 
Whitehall. This statue will be important, both for its subject 
and for the place in which it is to stand, and I think it calls for 
the attention of more than a government department and these 
three sculptors, excellent though they all may be. May I suggest 
that this is an occasion for an open competition, and for a careful 
selection committee ?—Yours, etc., 

20 Phillimore Gardens, W. 8. J. R. Ker, 

February Ist. 


THUS AND THUS 
To the Editor of Tae NEw StTaTEsSMAN. 


Sir,—A short time ago you had a criticism in your paper on 
a book by ‘“‘ Henri Barbusse ” which the translator of the book 





—e 


entitled Thus and Thus. I wonder whether I may trouble you 

to give me the name of the book in French. Of course the litera] 

translation means nothing, and there is no such book. It would 

be a great help at times, when you are reviewing French books 

if you would give the French title as well as the title given by 

the English translator.—Yours, etc., R. L. Newsom, 
8 rue de Paris, Taverny (S.-et-O.), France. 

February Ist. 


[We should be very glad always to give this important piece 
of information, but publishers are apt to be very remiss in thege 
matters. The English edition of Thus and Thus contains po 
mention either of the original title or of the date of its first 
appearance.—Eb. N.S.] 


Miscellany 


GARDEN STREET 


KNOW the street so well because I have worked in it 
I for years. It is a strange place for a government de- 
partment to be housed in even temporarily. Cheapness 
is certainly the only consideration that can have determined 
its choice. The building is inconvenient; it is noisy; it is 
ineradicably dirty; it is redolent of a very different past, 
In the offices the canvas ceilings are adorned with multi- 
tudes of porcine Venuses adrift on gilt raptures. I have 
always wondered whether their unseemly corpulence is due 
to sheer bad draughtsmanship on the part of the artist or 
to his recognition of the conservative local taste in these 
things. Lane, writing his Modern Egyptians a hundred 
years ago, remarked on the premium placed on feminine 
obesity and he gives a recipe compounded of honey and 
cockroaches by means of which an attractive condition may 
be attained. 

Once upen a time this neighbourhood, that now stinks of 
sluttishness and disrepair and disrepute, was a favourite site 
for the town-houses of the Pashawat. Then they looked down 
on a large closed pool, and in the tolerant spirit of those days 
still found its proximity pleasant when the season of the 
low Nile had reduced it to a puddle of sewage. Thirty years 
ago those busybodies, the European advisers, filled up this 
immemorial source of health and pleasure. On its site 
they planted a public garden which, now that it is well 
grown, almost recompenses the citizens for the ancient 
birka it has supplanted. My window looks out on it; so 
that my view might be more unpleasant than it is. Mostly 
it is drenched in a furious intemperate sunlight and blurred 
with dust. Even at night the dust does not fall. I can no 
longer see it but I can smell it, unwholesome, human- 
contaminated, quite unlike the dust with which the desert 
veils itself on its wilder days. 

Without exception, our immediate neighbours are more 
or less indecorous. Indeed, this is the chief prostitutes’ 
quarter of the great city. The surrounding bars and the 
dim stepped alley-ways are thronged with them, of every 
hue from full white to full black. The houses display frank 
advertisements, such as the illuminated sign of the black 
cat on the tiles in the street behind. (This is the street that 
was burnt and gutted by the Australians in 1918 because 
they had got there so much more than they had bargained 
for.) The bars and unspeakable hotels are kept by Greeks, 
and with decreasing success nowadays, they endeavour to 
attract the British soldier. At their doors the girls, pictures 
of foaming “chopes” and i timations of “ Beef-steak 
Pudding like Mother Makes” vie with the blunt out-of- 
bounds placards of the A.P.M. Till midday the place 1s 
dead except for an occasional gummy-eyed Cretan wearily 
dabbing chairs out on the pavement and tipping prawns 
heads, the husks of last night’s gaiety, into the gutter. 
We in Garden Street are frousty and lackadaisical in the 
morning. ; 

I have said that it is noisy. We are steeped in noise as 
we are immersed in smells and dust. Dominant is, of 
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course, the surge of the traffic, the crash of trams at the 
junction, the vibrant roar of the overloaded Ford bus, the 
barbarous immoderate blowing of motor-horns. From time 
to time specialised clamours emerge, the shrieking quarrels 
or the husky badinage of the women, the clattering cymbals 
of the tamarindi-man, the insistent chant of the seller of 
boiled sheep’s heads. You will not believe, unless you 
know the selective power of an ear always alert for birds’ 
yoices, that through all this I have heard the still small 
sound of a chiff-chaff recalling his song on a February 
morning, and in April the notes of a migrant nightingale 
resting in the foliage on the other side of our tumultuous 
street. I have known, too, periods when day after day 
the usual noises have been stopped or overborne by 
“ demonstrations ” of Egyptian schoolboys and students. 
Then the familiar roar of the traffic gave place to the 
regimented shoutings ** Yehi’ el Watan,”’ “‘ Istiklal et Tam,” 
or whatever the organisers deemed suitable to the occasion. 
Often there followed the unpleasant sounds of civil dis- 
turbance, the smashing of glass, the scatter and scurry of 
feet. They are noises that will be heard again in this uneasy 
capital. 

The citizens are not the people to neglect the possibilities 
of such an erection as the railings surrounding the gardens. 
There is a stone plinth three feet high surmounted with 
tall spikes. This suffices for dormitory, shop-front, hospital, 
workshop and a variety of other uses less easy to classify. 
The man with tarbushes to sell finds that the spikes might 
have been made specially to display his wares. The blind 
whip-maker, who has a reputation among all the cabmen 
of the quarter for the excellence of his plaiting, would be 
lost without the railings to tie the end of his cord to. He 
has made something in the nature of a permanent home 
on his patch of the pavement by stretching a piece of sacking 
aloft to shade himself as he works. 

It would be difficult to say whether the plinth is used the 
more by the waking or the sleeping. Its shade is wide 
enough to keep the sun from worn-out bodies. Through the 
daylight hours it harbours a collection of recumbent forms, 
of all ages and mostly shrunken with under-feeding and 
disease. Against it sit the old negresses, black-robed, in 
front of their trays of sand that will tell your fortune. The 
three-card-trick man would have to go out of business 
without the protection the wall gives his rear. Here, right 
opposite my window, are his premises, as fixed and known 
as those of any wealthy merchant. He wears a tarbush, 
but from his physiogonomy I suspect him to be an Armenian. 
As in more civilised countries, he depends for most of his 
business on the efforts of his decoy-birds. They make a 
precious trio, all with the unsurpassable air of disrepute 
conferred by a combination of Oriental and Western garb, 
originally shoddy and now filthy and out-at-elbows. The 
European slop-jacket is vile; even worse is the bastard 
cotton garment, cut, pleated, and pearl-buttoned like a 
long nightshirt, that is so generally superseding both the 
frank coarse gallabiya of the peasant and the dignified silk 
kuftan of urbanity. The decoys bet excitedly in Arabic; 
then when a couple of English soldiers come down the pave- 
ment, “* walking out,”’ switch off into English, ‘* two shillin’, 
three shillin’ ’; and change again into French for the benefit 
of the pimply little Syrian clerk. To me, at my upper 
window, all their workings are plain. Once they have 
caught their pigeon they want no onlooker till he has been 
plucked. The decoys are kept busy in hustling off the idly 
curious. I did once see them catch a tartar, a large fellah, 
resolutely countrified and hard with work in his own fields. 
He resented being shoved and laid about him with his 
naboot. Snarling and whining, they fled before him as if 
their flimsiness could make no stand against the immense 
permanence of the things he represented. 


Our side of the gardens is a favourite of the beggars. Its 
aspect suits them. In the mornings, which are apt to be 
a little chilly and in winter downright raw and cold, the 
sun pitches pleasantly on the outside of the plinth. During 
midday and afternoon squatters under the wall are in 
shade. Great numbers of people, walking not too hurriedly, 
pass this way. Such are ideal conditions for the profession 
of mendicancy. But these under the wall are by no means 
the élite of Cairene beggars; there is not a hajji amongst 
them, nor a single one whose claim to alms rests on his 
piety. These are mere wavers of sores and stumps, eaten 
with filth. Some can move from the place where they are 
dumped and some cannot. One wonders what manner of 
creature it is that conveys them, stages them and lives upon 
their takings. 

Three beggars particularly burn themselves upon my 
notice. There is the boy with the stick legs who spends 
his life crawling up and down the asphalt pavements; and 
I can never understand why his knees are not worn to the 
bone. There is the blind boy who every day, punctually 
at the hour of the ’asr, takes his seat and uplifts his voice 
in nasal appeal. He never stops, he never varies his sing- 
song; when the stars are out and the pimps and the mos- 
quitoes have both become a nuisance, he is still wailing 
unappeasably. Some time, when the passers-by are too 
few to make it worth his while to stay, I suppose he goes 
home. The third man is no longer a man. I may be able 
to get him out of my mind if I speak of him. I believe that 
is why I have written this at all. When he is laid under 
the railings I cannot endure to walk his side of the street. 
For years he has been there, prone, in the early mornings. 
He is always naked except for a loincloth. He disappears 
at midday, but I have never seen how he goes. He makes 
no sound and only a single movement. With elbow on 
the ground he seesaws his left hand endlessly up and down. 
Nothing is left of his fingers. Over his head they have, 
mercifully, pulled a sack. 

There are times, after I have walked down Garden Street, 
when I feel I can never be clean again. 

E. R. Morrovues. 


THE STRANGE STORY OF 
MRS. BRIGGS AND A CRITIC 


' , THY should I suffer fools gladly 
(They disfigure the earth), 
Or endure a critic so sadly 
When he fills me with mirth ? 
I have wounded my sides with laughter 
Over a thing I dare not tell. 


Yet the background of everything, Hilkins, 
Has the darkness of Hell. 


Yes, Mrs. Briggs is a narrow soul, 
And reads the Bible through her hat; 

She’s like a glass-bead hidden in coal, 
Or a penny under a door-mat. 

She’s in the dark, and self-righteous ; 
Of all Art she’s the death-knell ; 

But she’ll be in Heaven, O my Hilkins, 
When you frizzle in Hell. 


Yes, you’ve been a knight in Heavenly Kingdom 
And heard the dawn sing; 

You have lit your soul at starry rafter, 
And galloped where the planets swing ; 

All the luminaries of Heaven 
Have blazed on your bascinet. 
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But you’ve sinned against the light within you, 
Hilkins; 

And God will not forget. 

Sinned against the light within and around you 
And shining above, 

All that God poured into you when He crowned you 
With the miracle of His love, 

For the sake of a fool’s praise and a trull’s kiss 
And a coward’s gold 

You have hissed where the serpents hiss 
And the monkeys scold. 


For Mrs. Briggs is in Ignorance Prison, 
Poor pious stale old thing; 

She has never bathed in the light of Heaven 
Nor galloped where the stars swing. 

But Martha and Mary and the sweet Saviour 
With Saint Joan in her citadel 

Are thinking of a plan to raise her 
And keep her out of Hell. 


For she’s near there now, by a hair, 
Though she thinks she’s God’s bluebell. 

There’s more joy in a harlot’s lair 
Than she gets in her cell : 

But you, Hilkins, star of the morning, 
How low was your fall! 

Seven devils will come to your adorning 
With Lucifer, Lord of them all. 


And I'll be one, not the least of them? 
No, not exactly so. But—vwell, 

There’s many a devil in a poet’s hat, 
And many a poet in Hell. 

Hell’s floor is paved and cobbled with us; 
Colours—yellow, blue, green .. . 

But the critics are in the majority 
In the pink tiles between. 


What’s that? 


For where much was given, much is expected, 
And the toll must be paid; 
But where little was given the soul is protected 
From Hell’s keenest blade. 
In grief, despair, rage, or confusion 
We must pay every hand-breadth. 
He who starts on the course must finish the run 
In life, or in death. 
HERBERT E. PALMER. 


PAINTING, PASTEL AND ETCHING 


, | \O say that Miss Ethel Walker is the best of our 
living women artists is to state a fact which, happily, 
in regard to English painting of to-day, is con- 

siderable in its implications. A visit to the Leicester 

Galleries should satisfy hesitation on this claim, and it is 

the more worth making because Miss Walker is not one of 

those robot craftsmen who fill, with monotonous and 
mechanical precision, too large a space on exhibition walls 
whenever opportunity occurs. Her work has a delightful 
quality of instantaneity, but that is a very different thing 
from hasty execution. Within the delicate canon of her 
style, the subject is captured at the moment of its highest 
pictorial capabilities ; stroke more, and the accent 
would be strident and misplaced—one less, and the evanes- 
cent coherence would be dissipated. The result is an in- 
stinctive appropriateness, but the instinct is controlled like 
an instrument instead of being cast to the caprices of 
fortuity. 

The grace of these pictures is no weak fragility. The 
portraits of women, flower-pieces, moods of the sea and 


one 





dreamy decorations shimmer with broken colour and 
tremble with sensitive line. But the emotion or the pose 
is fixed decisively, the vanishing appearance firmly caught. 
Miss Walker offers another instance, a little to change the 
direction of Gautier’s phrase, of art’s triumph over eternity, 
It is true that there are reminiscences in her work of 
Mr. Steer and Mr. Sickert, and the large decoration “ The 
Three Graces” is in that manner of imaginative painting 
which the Slade School favours. But Miss Walker has 
not allowed her masters or a convention to form a mould 
for her own sensibility; they are merely the scaffolding by 
which she reaches personal expression. And her own state- 
ment, though it is made with no sensational effects, possesses 
both clarity and subtle rhythm. To find an affinity with 
her work, comparisons being so irresistible, one turns 
towards Mme. Morisot. There is the same charm, which 
in its nature is definitely feminine, ruled by the same 
strength and certainty. But about “ Aunt Bertha ” there 
was a contentment and placidity implied in her nickname 
She took things as they came, and hardly waited for them; 
her sunny days and sunny young women are generalisations, 
Miss Walker is more nervous and selective. She knows 
that a moment can change the face of the world, as it can 
alter the petal of a flower; it is this apprehension of the 
eternal crisis which gives her work its distinction and 
finality. 

In Mr. Bussy’s pastels of birds the same galleries offer 
a pleasant divertissement. In the essential forms to which 
he reduces his various models there is pronounced indi- 
viduality which is very near to human. His egret, pelican 
and toucan, for example, are remarkably like caricatures 
by Mr. Beerbohm. Surely, one imagines, in the bird-world 
this must be a noted dandy, that a politician, and that 
other a Rothschild. But Mr. Bussy never strains this 
anthropomorphism, and is a master of significant design 
besides the handling of his medium. For the effect of 
pastel is too often one of crudity and sleekness, while here 
the colours are cunningly graded and never raucous. The 
delight of the entertainment should not lead one to ignore 
its artistry. 

The roomful of ‘Modern Masters of Etching” pro- 
vides further variety. The ways of the etching world, 
and, in particular, of the etching connoisseur, are strange. 
They seem somehow to have detached the medium from art 
towards a kind of glorified philately. Yet, without pre- 
occupation with first states and second states, or envisaging 
the confinement of portfolios, there is much of real interest 
in the collection. Many of the pieces are merely polite and 
rather empty views, which, to the ordinary spectator, are not 
raised by the process of etching to more than banal drawings. 
And the vogue of Zorn, if it still continues, is difficult to 
understand. Even Hellen, because he ‘“ dates” more 
emphatically, is of greater interest. A good deal of the 
show, however, consists in more than collectors’ items. 
The Whistlers are a salutary reminder of his proficiency as 
a draughtsman and the sheer labour that was the base of his 
apparent insouciance as a painter. Pissarro is interesting 
because he appears always to attempt with the needle the 
effects of the brush. Mr. Griggs’s work is informed through- 
out with a consistent and attractive fantasy, while Forain 
uses the plate as yet another means of his biting social 
criticism. It is these two who give the impression, in the 
present exhibition, that they use their medium in order to 
express an attitude towards life. The work of the con- 
temporary Frenchmen, too, has an illustrational value, of 
drama quickly seized, or an appreciation of what is salient 
in appearances from a human point of view. But etching 
in general is too much overshadowed by the spirit of 
Cousin Pons. T. W. Earp. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HERE is no doubt that Belinda, a Tale of Affection 
in Youth and Age (Constable, 6s.), will rank high 
among the works of Mr. Belloc. What a miscellany 

they are! Poetry, history, biography, economics, criticism, 
fantasy, travel, fiction, children’s books, politics, satire, 
theology, epigrams—yes, and one sermon, price a penny. 
(Please note, collectors—very rare!) Mr. Belloc is more 
yarious than any other English writer I can think of. 
Defoe alone runs him close; and he, in respect of variety, 
isa good way behind. Drama is the only form Mr. Belloc 
has never attempted in print. And yet there is unity of 
temperament and point of view in this extraordinarily 
various output. There is a flavour in common between 
even his abstract works and his satirical fiction. Even in 
A Change in the Cabinet there is a passage which reveals 
the poet—do you remember the description of Dimmy’s 
impressions, when in the early morning he struggles up on 
deck after his ghastly night, and sees the coast of England 
across a league or two of summer sea? Belinda is, together 
with The Path to Rome and Esto Perpetua, the finest piece 
of sustained prose he has written. It is not, as in those 
cases, his own prose—that is to say, it is deliberately written 
ina convention which limits, though it never conceals, and, 
indeed, often reinforces, the instinctive movements of his 
mind. His own diction also, when it is not spontaneously 
loquitive, is essentially an artificial literary style. There is 
the quick language of the spoken word, and there is the 
noble and solid language of the pen. Mr. Belloc frequently 
uses the first, especially in controversy and argument, but 
in description nearly always the second. That is the kind 
of writing which he believes is made to last. Let me give 
an example, not from Belinda, but from an essay, of that 
literary prose which is his own. He is writing on one of 
his favourite themes : 


Moreover, the sails of these little ships never seem to lose the 
memory of power. Their curves and fullness always suggest a 
movement of the hull. Very often at sunset, when the dead calm 
reflects things unbroken like an inland pond, the topmast angle of 
these lanteen catches some hesitating air that stirs above and leads 
it down the sail, so that a little ripple trembles round the bows 
of the boat, though all the water beside them is quite smooth, and 
you see her gliding in without oars. She comes along in front of 
the twilight, as gradual and as silent as the evening, and seems to 


be impelled by nothing more substantial than the advance of 
darkness, 


This poetic exactness in observation, this dignity of 
diction, is characteristic of Mr. Belloc’s prose whenever his 
subject moves him or is of importance, and his immediate 
object is not merely the presentation of a case, or informal 


talk. 


* * * 


The diction of Belinda is an eighteenth-century conven- 
tio which he uses to reflect romance and to heighten 
irony. He has a great admiration for this convention, 
for it is as far apart as any style can be from emotional 
slip-slop. At the same time it amuses him in that it can 
be employed to exaggerate the trivial and ironically 
elaborate the trite. Wide as is the scope of Mr. Belloc’s 
writings, the passion of love has found in his prose only 
infrequent expression. I can only remember one love scene 
in his fiction—a scene in The Girondin. He has too much 
respect for romance, too exacting a sense of the vital im- 
portance of reserve to have worked the vein often. In 
Belinda the fact that he is employing a convention releases 
his sense of romance. The result is that Belinda is both 
beautiful and great fun—that is the most compendious 
description of a short story which is like no other that I 


know. ‘The reader may imagine that he is reading an “ old- 
fashioned romantic ”’ story, but I should be surprised if he 
could think of one which really resembles it. 


x * 


Sir Robert Montgomery is such a stately baronet as the 
reader fancies he has met before; not so vain and silly as 
Sir Walter Elliot, not so admirable as Sir Charles Grandison, 
not so grim as Sir Leicester Deadlock; and Belinda, his 
only child, is of peerless loveliness : 


Her lustrous hair, of a delicate brown in hue, lay smoothly parted 
over a front of ivory. The perfect oval of her face *twould need 
a Raphael to limn, a Petrarch to record. Her eyes, modest yet 
fearless, shone with the sunlit blue of our northern heavens; her 
lips, so refined in contour, albeit instinct with health, seemed ever 
at the point of smiling, but of smiling gravely: save when some 
fresh and innocent cause of laughter unbound her spirit. Her 
carriage was, perhaps, her final quality; for she seemed at once 
to glide, to float, to advance, to command—and yet to yield. 


As is appropriate in the world of romance, causes are 
slight and effects tremendous—a touch of hands, a look 
exchanged, and for both Belinda and the “ detrimental ” 
but noble Horatio Maltravers the world is “ filled with an 
ambient expectation of delight, with beatific air.” One 
meeting next noon in the wood which separates the dilapi- 
dated domain of Maltravers from the rich spruce property 
of the Montgomeries, and, without exchange of vows, the 
young pair find themselves irrevocably plighted ! How their 
courtship, frowned upon but not peremptorily forbidden by 
a prudent father, was interrupted by the machinations of 
a villainous lawyer and a venal companion; how Horatio 
and Belinda each conceived that the other was faithless, 
and how they met at last; how their union, welcomed by 
her stern but loving father owing to a revival of the love 
(yet wisely unpursued) of his own youth, was achieved, I shall 
not attempt to describe. It will be better to quote, say, a 
short passage describing Horatio’s frantic and Byronic flight 
across the Channel, after giving his horse to the inn-keeper 
at Dover, and, say, one which describes Belinda on her 
wedding day : 

The clanking of the mighty engines, the hoarse cries of command, 
the thunder of huge breakers against the timbers, nay, more than 
once, spray whirled across the decks, mingled with the shrieks of 
the blast through the rigging to add horror to the scene. 

The waves rose mountains high as the shore receded into the 
murk, nor were occasions lacking when one paddle-wheel would 
actually leave the water, its opposing confrére plunging deeply into 
the seething foam. 

The captain (whose name was Beaver) affirmed, with rough sea- 
oaths, that in all his 317 crossings of the Channel he had never 
known so fearful a hurricane, and in the thickness of the flying 
scud the white sea-walls of England turned ghostly as though 
leagues away. 

Throughout this wild commotion Horatio stood gloomy and 
unappalled. Grasping with his right hand a shroud to hold firm 
against the blast, his left he extended in an impassioned gesture 


towards the fading ramparts of his country which have looked 
with scorn for so many centuries upon the puny efforts of her foes. 


I have no space to show by illustration the fun and irony 
of the story, though it may be inferred from the mock 
heroics of the above passage. Here is a second grandiose one, 
which requires no praise to frame it : 


The early summer dawn rose, grew splendid over the rim of the 
world, and waxed effulgent in the luminous arch of heaven. Belinda 
woke. From her opened windows, which looked upon the east, 
she watched enthralled the broadening of the light. 

All was still. The living things of that abundant soil lay hushed 
in preparation and attendance: the venerable trees, the lawns, 
the corn that ripened for harvest, beyond—the woodlands far 
away. A gentle mist hardly concealed in its benediction the 
stretches where it lay, and something of enlargement and of birth 
was brooding over all. The generative earth lay in an ecstasy of 
expectation for her lord the sun. 

Belinda extended her pure arms as though in antique prayer, and 
raised to the now radiant skies a face transfigured by that mighty 
influence which enkindles life universal, It was her wedding 
morning. 

As she stood thus, immobile, the first strong shaft of light shot 
upwards, struck the turret heights, burned through the embrasured 
firmament, and it was day.... She dropped her hands, her head, 
and turned back to slumber. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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JOHN DONNE listened? Denizens of the play-house, connoisseurs of eloquence 

: who thronged round the pulpit to absorb, critically, impartigy} 
John Donne. Complete Poetry and Selected Prose. Edited by ’ 


Joun Haywarp. Nonesuch Press. 8s. 6d. 

There can seldom have been a writer with whom posterity 
has dealt in a more capricious fashion than latterly with the 
name of John Donne. Here was a celebrated divine, a justly 
applauded sermonist, a renowned poet; and yet, during the two 
centuries which followed his decease, he had sunk into an entire 
oblivion from which, it seemed, even the enthusiastic assistance 
of a De Quincey and a Coleridge was incapable of relieving him. 
The praise they bestowed, it may be, was tempered by a shade 
of cautious disapproval, besides being conceived in a form least 
likely to arouse the sympathies of a nineteenth-century reader. 
** Rhyme’s sturdy cripple ” Coleridge had called the poet; and, 
tolerant though it often was of aural dissonances and jars which 
nowadays strike intolerably on the ear, Victorian literary opinion 
demanded just that superficial refinement, that outward mere- 
tricious glow and apparent fluency in which, above all else, 
Donne’s verse and prose had been most markedly lacking. He 
was crabbed; he was diffuse; his expression was devoid of 
“ feeling,” of sentiment; and, where emotion did break through 
the corruscated obscurities of his manner, how strange and how 
disconcerting the flash! Could Romanticism accept a fellow poet 
whose lyric utterances had been so oddly interpenetrated by 
the spirit of satire? Could the re-awakening religious con- 
sciousness of his fellow divines be expected to recognise the 
merits of a sermon-writer who, for the purposes of the simplest 
moral exhortation, had piled the craggy Ossa of his wit upon 
the unwieldy Pelion of his immense scholastic erudition? You 
might as well ask Ruskin to admire the beauties of a Baroque 
church-front ! And thus, because in England the traditions of 
the Romantic nineteenth century die hard, Donne’s re-emergence 
has been exceedingly gradual. None the less, it has been 
triumphant. We admit, of course, his superiors and numerous 
rivals; still, there are few poets whose productions are, in some 
ways, more aptly suited to the exact poetic requirements of the 
present literary generation. 

This being so, we obviously needed an edition of his work which 
was easily handled and yet, as far as possible, complete. Pro- 
fessor Grierson has given us his excellent (but rather cumbrous) 
edition of the poems; Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith has made a 
masterly selection of the prose. Donne’s latest editor, Mr. John 
Hayward, provides the entirety of the verse and a selected 
portion of the prose bound up together. The plan is admirable 
and has been admirably carried out by the publishers in a soberly 
bound, low-priced and comfortably proportioned volume. Inci- 
dentally, the juxtaposition of Donne’s verse and prose may serve 
to emphasise the intimate connection subsisting between them. 
Donne’s genius was of the sort in which the functions of poet 
and prose-writer are interdependent; neither function can be 
depreciated, except at the risk of warping our comprehension 
of the whole. His verse has already received its due share of 
attention; the forbidding bulk of his devotional writings has 
not deterred his intrepid commentators and students. It remains 
for a critic to attempt an appreciation of his achievement which 
shall stress its homogeneity. Both verse and prose must be 
read as the two different aspects of the same delightful pheno- 
menon; they share the same virtues, the same defects; they 
are both of them firmly grounded upon the same solid foundation 
of rhetoric. 

In a period like our own, however, accustomed to make a sharp 
distinction betwixt prose which is intended to convey a state- 
ment and prose intended to convey an effect, to reproduce a 
state of mind, any identification of the spirit which informed 
Donne’s prose and of the spirit which informed his verse is, I 
realise, liable to misinterpretation. Donne did not write 
** poetic ”’ prose (in the contemporary meaning of the term), nor 
was his verse (as so frequently happens in modern literature) 
prose en grande toilette—only distinguishable from prose by 
a certain care in painting, powdering and corseting. The dis- 
tinction mentioned above was, during the happier epoch in 
which he lived, still almost unsuspected. Learned treatises, 
sermons, archeological and scientific tomes—none of these works 
was so blindly confident of the importance of the matter it con- 
tained that it could afford tu thrust questions of manner aside 
and address itself to the world with no seemlier apparel than the 
arbitrary bleakness of an all-redeeming ‘‘ message.’ And had 
it made the venture, would a seventeenth-century audience have 


the melodious periods of some celebrated preacher, Donne or 
Jeremy Taylor perhaps, or a dozen others whose names have now 
vanished out of recollection but whose fame once crowded the 
churches—never can there have existed a generation of Teaders 
more supremely contemptuous of import and more thoroughly 
imbued by a spirit of literary aestheticism. It was a curioys 
century, too, a century avid of mathematical and scientific dis. 
coveries; but learning, when it came to announce the result of 
its experiments, put on a gracious literary dress. And 50, if we 
are to understand the spirit in which Donne sat down to write 
his juvenile Paradoxes and Problems or Browne to compile his 
formidable Pseudodoxia Epidemica, we must needs set about g 
complete revolution of our present-day standards. Not that g 
discussion of “‘ common and vulgar errors” or the examination 
of some such burning problem as, for example, Why doth the Poze 
soe much affect to undermine the Nose? is without its intrinsic 
interest; but here, as when later Donne attacked some mighty 
theological problem, the interest of the theme itself comes 
second. It is from the treatment of the theme, the bold and 
ruthless expansion of some tremendous truism, the majestic 
opulence of the artist’s magisterial approach, that the reader's 
entertainment was, we feel, chiefly derived : 

Every nights bed is a Type of the grave: At night we tell our 
servants at what hour we will rise; here we cannot tell ourselves, at 
what day, what week, what month, Here the head lies as low as 
the foot; the Head of the people, as low as they, whom those feet 
trod upon; And that hand that signed Pardons, is too weak to 
beg his own, if he might have it for lifting up that hand; strange 
fetters to the feet, strange Manacles to the hands... Here I am 
my own Ghost, and rather affright my beholders than instruct 
them, ... 

Reflections, arising from the theme proper, are presently 
allowed to suggest further inflections; and so on and on from 
fancy to fancy, till the theological trapezist is swinging, circling 
and somersaulting out into the constellated void : 

. . - Our creatures are our thoughts; creatures that are bom 
Giants ; that reach from East to West, from Earth to Heaven, that 
do not only bestride all the Sea and Land, but span the Sun and 
Firmament at once; My thoughts reach all, comprehend all, 
Inexplicable mystery ; I their Creator am in a close prison, in a sick 
bed, anywhere, and any one of my creatures, my thoughts, is with 
the Sun, and beyond the Sun, overtakes the Sun, and overgoes the 
Sun in one pace, one step, everywhere. .. . 

But the rhetorical licence which, both in verse and prose, Donne 
and his contemporaries had used and abused to such splendid 
effect, was, on occasions, as productive of simplicity and directness 
as elsewhere of obscurity and involution : 

By our first strange and fatal interview, 

By all desires which thereof did ensue, 

By our long starving hopes, by that remorse 
Which my words masculine persuasive force 
Begot in thee, and by the memory 

Of hurts, which spies and rivals threatened me, 
I calmly beg. 

Point by point, Donne formulates his plea with the precision 
of an orator; he also introduces into the body of his verse touches 
of rhetorical realism, couched in imagery of a peculiarly felicitous 
daring : 

Once, and but once, found in thy company, 

All thy suppos’d escapes are laid on me; 

And as a thief at bar is questioned there 

By all the men that have been robbed that year, 

So am I (by this traitrous means surpris’d) 

By thy Hydroptique father catechis’d. ... 
and : 

. . . thy immortal mother which doth lie 

Still buried in her bed, yet will not die... . 
and again : 

The grim eight-foot-high iron-bound serving man, 

That oft names God in oaths, and only then, 

He that to bar the first gate doth as wide 

As the great Rhodian Colossus stride. . . . 

In the compass of a brief review it is impossible to do more 
than vaguely indicate a line of inquiry which, if it were con- 
scientiously pursued, might yield the material of several volumes. 
As a poet and as a prose-writer, Donne’s rhetorical tendency—his 
love of striking antithesis, his habit of sometimes flinging a0 
abrupt and startling image into the smooth course of the poem, 
sometimes piling up a succession of imagery till the poem re- 
sembles an inverted pyramid, dizzily balanced on its apex— 
furnishes a kind of platform from which the lyric impulse springs 
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off into one of its long, sustained, brilliant flights. This hypothesis 
would, I think, explain the singular continuity of Donne’s inspira- 
tion. Poetry, he said, had been the riotous mistress of his youth, 
Divinity the wife of his old age. Yet had he, after all, changed 
his Egeria? Was he not content to marry his mistress and call 
her by another name? 

PETER QUENNELL. 


METHODS OF COLONISATION 


The British in Tropical Africa: A Historical Outline. By 
Iror L. Evans. Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 

Criticism of the progressive art of history is an engaging 
pastime. Scientific historians, with their intense industry and 
with constantly improving methods and facilities for research 
into documents, can now succeed in giving us, even in brief 
summaries, such as this useful volume, fairly dry and well- 
palanced elucidations of the significance of past periods. But 
the judgment of the contemporary historian is generally and 
inevitably blanketed with a sensitive tissue which makes it 
impossible for him to present in unprejudiced detail the anatomy 
of the relations between nations and classes of which, in the 
long run, political philosophy will reflectively judge. 

*** But *twas a very wicked thing,’ 
Said little Wilhelmine :— 

*‘ Why that I cannot tell,’ said he, 
* But ’twas a famous victory.’ ” 

In his earlier pages Mr. Evans’s attitude appears more distinctly 
as that of little Wilhelmine—for example, with regard to slavery 
and the slave trade—than as that of old Kaspar, whose preamble 
to the Royal African Company’s Act of 1750 he quotes ironically, 
“The trade to and from Africa is very advantageous to Great 
Britain, and necessary for supplying the colonies thereunto 
belonging with a sufficient number of negroes at reasonable 
rates, and, for that purpose, the said trade ought to be free and 
open to all His Majesty’s subjects.” As his record proceeds, 
however, old Kaspar’s voice becomes audible, more sympa- 
thetically intervening. Recording that Sir George Goldie bluffed 
the British Government by threatening ‘to sell the treaties of 
the National African Company to a foreign Power,” and that 
when the bluff had succeeded, ‘‘ the methods of the Company in 
dealing with native rulers were not always consistent with the 
spirit of modern British Colonial expansion,” he pleads that 
“criticism of its monopolistic activities should not be allowed 
to obscure its great achievement in Empire building.’ What 
if it had built an Empire for France? 

Perhaps Mr. Evans is ironical in his remark on Palmerston’s 
dealings with Kosoko of Lagos, who was invited to make a treaty 
with us. ‘‘ The proposal was declined ’—Kosoko going so far as to 
declare that “‘ he did not want the friendship of England. Force 
was the only possible reply to so truculent an attitude, and a naval 
attack was made on the island.’ He has no patience with wicked 
Frenchmen who were trying to peg out claims in the bend of the 
Niger, but expresses his delight at Colonel Lugard’s forced march, 
which anticipated Decceur’s occupation and secured the Lower 
Niger for the moment against ‘“‘ French aggression.” He is 
evidently rather fidgeted by little Wilhelmine in regard to 
Mashonaland, though he records very blandly and without 
comment that when Captain Forbes had encountered and 
captured Colonel D’Andrade on his way to make a treaty with 
Gungunyana and shipped him off to the Cape, and the Chartered 
Company’s agents ascended the Limpopo, for the same purpose, 
“to their surprise their vessel was seized by a Portuguese 
gunboat and its passengers removed.” 

When, however, there was similar competition between British 
and Belgian pioneers for the Katanga copper country, and “a 
strong expedition was sent by the Congo Free State under Captain 
Stairs, a British Army officer in their service, which succeeded 
i reaching its goal before the agent of the Company,” he appears 
to accept an enterprise which, on the part of French or Portu- 
Suese officers, was an outrage, as inoffensive when achieved by 
a British-born mercenary : which is very nice of him. 

He describes the exploits of Dr. Jameson in Rhodesia pretty 
fairly and fully, though he warns Wilhelmine that the facts are 
a little obscure, and does not rub them in; and old Kaspar sums 
up “that whatever mistakes it may have made, the Chartered 
Company has been a great civilising agency and an important 
factor in Imperial development. One can only hope that the 
vast claims it now possesses as a commercial undertaking will 


not prove too heavy a mortgage on the future prosperity of the 
country.” He reminds us that in addition to its large holding 
of railway shares it owns approximately ten million acres of 
land in Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and Nyassaland, 
and the mineral rights in both the Rhodesias. (The majority 
report of Sir E. Hilton Young’s Commission just published also 
notices this situation, expressing the hope that the Imperial 
Government will give some attention to the protection of native 
rights upon these enormous territories.) 

As said, I think this is a useful and well-executed little book, 
and it fills a gap in African bibliography. It does not compare 
with Mr. Buell’s two great volumes on the native problem in 
Africa, but it gives a great deal of the record in a much handier 
and sufficiently detailed form. In so far as it is an unapologetie 
chronicle of British relations with Africans, and in so far as even 
in its dealing with recent periods it is free from the glamour of 
commercial Imperialism and occasionally punctures old Kaspar, 
it may be useful in assisting students to understand how the other 
side of the picture presents itself to Africans as they become 
educated and are able to take a connected view of the dealings 
of Europeans with their peoples. It is not surprising that the 
effect of such study should be to produce among Africans such 
phenomena as the propaganda of Marcus Garvey and the more 
bitter utterances of the South African Communist Party in the 
ranks of the I.C.U. The dry and unprejudiced study of African 
history gives plenty of excuse for the feeling that, whatever 
benefits European penetration of Africa may, in the pursuit of 
its own economic interests, in fact, have produced, Africans have 
very little to respect and to be thankful for, from their point of 
view, in the morals and motives that have inspired that pene- 
tration, or in its methods. And unless Europeans, with the help 
of impartial histories, such as this book aspires to be, apprehend 
the justification of this intransigent attitude, and control their 
Governments’ policies so as to neutralise its accusations, the 
associates of old Kaspar will find themselves in increasing diffi- 
culties with those childish-minded peoples who cannot see farther 
than little Wilhelmine. 


OLIVIER. 
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‘This book represents American scholar- 
ship at its best. Dr. Gibbons has 
the knowledge and the shrewd 
appreciation of the merits of a problem 
which are indispensable to the con- 
structive critic, and that his judgment 
is as sound as his learning no one who 
is acquainted with South American 
conditions will question. In short, this 
work is the most important on its 
subject that has appeared for many 
years, and its author has this advantage 
over many of his predecessors in the 
same field, that his criticism is objective 
and his information up to date.’ 
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ENGLAND AND THE LOW 
COUNTRIES 


English Infiuences in Dutch Literature. By W. J. B. Prenaar. 
Cambridge University Press. 15s. 

We have sometimes thought that the League of Nations might 
set up a department for the dissemination of works showing the 
countries of Europe what they owe to each other not only in 
material things but in intellectual and esthetic advance. Should 
the League set up such a bureau, it might do worse than start 
with this book of Mr. Pienaar’s. We have seen recently some- 
thing of the world’s debt to Flemish art; but people are not 
yet sufficiently awake to our literary obligations. 

The Dutch are our near kinsfolk. When we have quarrelled it 
has been like members of a family disagreeing, and when we 
have been reconciled we have made it up like brothers. When, 
in our last battle, the heroic De Winter was captured by Duncan 
and sat down to a quiet game of chess with his conqueror, the 
two admirals were typical of their countrymen. Each people 
has learnt from the other. It was from Flanders that Caxton 
brought his press. It was in Flanders that Everyman and Reynard 
the Fox, both translations from the Dutch, were first printed. 
Robinson Crusoe is said to have been inspired (at one or two 
removes) by Krinke Kesmes. How far Milton was directly 
influenced by Vondel or Caedmon may be disputed; but he 
knew Junius, and it was Junius who inaugurated the study of 
‘**Gothic” in England, presented his fount of type to the 
University of Oxford, and prepared the way for George Hickes 
and his monumental Thesaurus. On the other hand, it was a 
Dutchman who first translated Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees ; 
and it was through the Dutch that Bunyan—curiously enough 
through a version of The Holy War—was first made known to 
Continental readers. It is a small matter, but it is worth 
recalling that multitudes of English works, which for one reason 
or another could not be printed in England, were printed by 
Dutchmen—from Coverdale’s Bible at Antwerp to Bentley’s 
Horace at Amsterdam: and that in the Low Countries there 
was a measure of liberty, unknown elsewhere, which permitted 
the publication of hundreds of works that might otherwise have 
been lost. Political liberty, again, may be said to have survived 
through the united toil of England and the Netherlands. En- 
dangered in Holland by the attacks of Philip, it was saved largely 
by English help; endangered in England by the Stuarts, it was 
saved by William of Orange. 

Mr. Pienaar’s book is devoted chiefly to showing how, after 
William’s reign had ensured a certain precarious friendship 
between the two nations, English literature began to penetrate 
into Holland and to exert some influence there. The process 
was, of course, slow. Everyone knows the account of Milton 
given by Bayle—‘a satirist whose answer to Saumaise made 
him known to all the world, and who also dabbled in poetry ” ; 
while Shakespeare Bayle does not mention at all. The real 
knowledge of English literature may be ascribed, without undue 
exaggeration, almost entirely to Justus Van Effen, of whose 
life and work Mr. Pienaar gives in this volume a full and most 
interesting account. Van Effen, who was born in 1684 and 
studied at Utrecht, seems to have learnt the English language 
from his father, who had served under Marlborough. At any 
rate, he was able to translate Shaftesbury in 1710, and in 1711 
issued a series of papers called Le Misanthrope, in which the influence 
of Steele and Addison is plainly to be discerned. In 1715 he 
came over as under-secretary to an embassy, and stayed nearly 
a year. He was actually elected a member of the Royal Society, 
and paid his quarterly subscription of thirteen shillings with 
Dutch precision till his death. While here he came into close 
association with the leading literary men of the age; and once, 
being told that The Tale of a Tub was untranslatable, accepted 
the challenge and turned it into French. In 1718 he produced 
La Bagatelle, a periodical in which the style of the Spectator 
is clearly discernible, and which, indeed, makes its origin clear 
by referring, in its opening number, to the Horatian quotation, 
**Non fumum ex fulgore’’, with which the Spectator started its 
career. Finally, in 1731, he published the Hollandsche Spectator, 
which, in spite of ill-health and financial difficulties, he carried 
on till shortly before his death in 1735. 

There is, in fact, a remarkable likeness in Van Effen to his 
English models. He may be called a Dutch Addison with a 
dash of Swift; while in the events of his life there is a curious 
likeness to Steele’s chequered career. 
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THE CHANNEL TUNNEL 


Proposed London and Paris Railway. 
King. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Collard’s scheme for a Channel Tunnel is far more ambitious 
and far more elaborate than that of the existing Channel Tunnel 
Company. He proposes the construction of an entirely new 
broad-gauge railway all the way from London to Paris, The 
trains are to be electrically driven right through at a very high 
speed—made possible by the broad gauge and by specially 
designed coaches—touching 130 miles an hour and averaging 
92 for the whole journey, which will be completed in two ang 
three-quarter hours from Victoria to the Gare du Nord. From 
5 a.m. to midnight there are to be two or three trains every hour 
each way. The tunnel itself is to be 44 miles in length and will 
be traversed in about 40 minutes. Mr. Collard has gone into 
the whole problem in the greatest technical detail, even to the 
curves of the permanent way and the shape of the noses of the 
engines, and we see no reason to suppose that his scheme jg 
impracticable in any respect except one. It is certainly an 
extremely attractive scheme, but the cost of it is estimated at 
£200,000,000. Apparently Mr. Collard anticipates no particular 
difficulty in obtaining this stupendous sum of money, but then 
he is an optimist. He is confident of receipts, due to increased 
traffic, fully commensurate with the capital cost, but his estimates 
on this head are hardly as scientific as his estimate of speeds 
and gradients—are based, indeed, on nothing at all except his 
wildly extravagant personal expectations. 

This, of course, is where all Channel Tunnel schemes break 
down. Their promoters are always optimists in a remarkable 
degree. The chairman of the Channel Tunnel Company, for 
example, Baron d’Erlanger, speaking at a meeting of members of 
Parliament in a Committee Room at the House of Commons 
the other day, said that he thought they might safely count upon 
4,000,000 passengers passing through the tunnel every year at 
an average fee of 16s. per head, and this would mean a revenue 
of £3,200,000 per annum. The average number of passengers 
passing to the Continent in each year under present conditions 
(counting both ways) is about 2,400,000. This, of course, 
includes passengers by all routes, Weymouth, Southampton, 
Newhaven, Folkestone, Dover, Tilbury, and even Harwich- 
Flushing. Baron d’Erlanger not only assumes that practically 
all these passengers will prefer to travel by Dover, and the 
necessarily expensive tunnel route, but that their numbers will 
be almost doubled. There seems to be no basis whatever for 
such an assumption save a singularly ill-founded hope. 

Mr. Collard, however, is more hopeful still. He anticipates 
that cross-Channel passengers will be multiplied not by two 
but by five and that they will all travel by his costly electric 
trains. No doubt there are a number of elderly invalids who 
would winter in Cannes instead of in Bournemouth or Torquay 
if they had not to face a sea-crossing. No doubt also many of 
the well-to-do would like to be able to run over to Paris for lunch 
and back for dinner. But these will hardly suffice to pay for 
Mr. Collard’s tunnel. Nevertheless, his idea is a splendid one 
which we should all like to see realised, and if his book reads 
a little like one of Mr. Wells’s scientific fantasies, that does not, 
to say the least, make it any the less interesting. On the face 
of it his scheme is much more attractive than that favoured by 
Baron d’Erlanger and Sir William Bull. 


By WititiaM CoLtarp 


A NOTABLE ROGUE 


The Life and Uncommon Adventures of Captain Dudley 
Bradstreet. Edited by G. S. Taytor. With an Intro- 
duction by E. H. W. MEYErRSTEIN. Hamilton. 10s. 6d. 

There is some quality about the eighteenth-century rogue 
which makes it extraordinarily difficult for the twentieth century 
to condemn him as he deserves. Like the rogues of all other 
centuries he ill-treats his women, swindles his friends, betrays 
his party or his country without compunction; and in his case 
the offence is often doubled by the appearance of a shameless 
autobiography in which the disgraceful narrative is interlarded 
with ‘ principles’ and false ‘‘ sentiments’ enough to disgust 

Joseph Surface himself. Yet he is a cheerful dog. If he some- 

times talks through his nose, there is a twinkle in his eye; and 

we note a kind of humorous acceptance of life as it is, and a 

readiness to take it all with a laugh, which is undeniably attractive 

in an age when even roguery has become a solemn matter for 
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THE KING 
WHO WAS A KING 


by 
H. G. WELLS 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


In this most remarkable book—the boldest of all his achievements—Mr. Wells breaks 
entirely new ground, showing the immense possibilities of the film in literature and its 
still greater possibilities as a weapon of international importance. It is at once a complete 
scenario and an extremely exciting novel, written with a speed and vigour that make it, 
almost literally, live and move before the eyes of the reader. As a film, Mr. Wells thinks, 
the Censor might ban it. “ Book publication—thank Heaven !—is another matter.” 
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Mr. Lloyd George writes: “I have read 
it with the greatest interest and 
pleasure. I find it all the more interest- | 
ing because it gives a picture of the 

War from the German point of view, re- 
vealing the enormous strength and fatal 
weakness of the German organisation.” 
Twenty-fifth thousand. 7s. 6d. 


Phoebe Fenwick Gaye’s 


VIVANDIERE! 


Mr. Arnold Bennett writes: “ A historical 

novel in the full and the best sense of 

the term .. .‘Vivandiere’ is indeed a 

genuine book.” Second large printing. 
7s. 6d. 
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scientists to argue over. The type may be found scattered through 
the pages of that remarkable work, The English Rogue, which 
was a “* best-seller ” at the opening of the century; and it reached 
its fullness, of course, some thirty years later, in the stately figure 
of the great Macheath. But a very notable example from real 
life, exhibiting all the above qualities in a high degree, is Captain 
Dudley Bradstreet, the Irish adventurer, whose disreputable 
career, as told by himself, is here reprinted from the original 
edition of 1755. 

We have said “ real life”; but Bradstreet is such a palpable 
liar that no one can say, with certainty, which parts of his story 
are true. Few men would deliberately invent, against them- 
selves, such an incident as his betrayal of the unfortunate girl, 
Molly Roe; but on this particular subject Bradstreet writes 
with a boasting, indecent gusto which almost entitles him to rank 
with his equally unreliable contemporary and fellow autobio- 
grapher, John Macdonald. One of his anecdotes depicts a woman 
of fashion and her servant girl engaged in a hand-to-hand 
struggle, with his favours for reward! All this is probably 
untrue. What is certain is that, after attempting unsuccessfully 
to live on his wits in Dublin, young Bradstreet came to London 
to practise upon the English, whom he found considerably more 
gullible, in spite of their ‘‘ contempt for the poor Irish.” He 
earned his livelihood by various means, none of them specially 
honourable. On one occasion he made large profits by assisting 
the public to dodge a foolish drink regulation—so foolish, indeed, 
that it might almost have been enacted to-day. ‘“ At this 
time,” he says, “ the selling of Geneva in a less quantity than 
two gallons was prohibited by Act of Parliament.” The penalty 
for breaking the law was a fine of ten pounds, to be paid to the 
informer, and two months in gaol. ‘* Most of the gaols were 
full on account of this Act”; and the thirsty mob outside were 
**very noisy and clamorous for want of their beloved liquor.” 
Bradstreet studied the Act and found that it gave “* no authority 
to break open doors,” also that the informer must know the name 
of the man he accused. He therefore hired a house, locked 
the doors and windows, and fastened on the outer wall ‘* the 
Sign of a Cat,’ with a leaden pipe under its paw through which 
the gin could be poured outwards to customers, and a slot in its 
mouth through which the money could be dropped in. 

In 1745 the Whig Government employed Bradstreet to spy 
upon the army of the Young Pretender, which had invaded 
England and had already got as far south as Derby. It was 
important to turn them back; for, as Bradstreet declares, and 
as Prince Charles himself always held, and as most historians 
have since agreed, there was really nothing to prevent them from 
seizing London before the pursuing armies of Wade and Cumber- 
land could come up. Here our shabby hero is in contact with 
history, and his narrative must be taken more seriously. He 
himself was immensely proud of his appointment and describes 
his adventures at length. Well supplied with money, he set 
out from London for Derby, travelling under his own name and 
with no disguise—except that he was dressed like a gentleman. 
The Jacobites received him well, and in particular he made 
friends with Lord Kilmarnock, whose execution he was to witness 
a few months later in London. It happened that he reached 
Derby on the very day of the fateful council-of-war when the 
Prince, against his better judgment, was forced to order a retreat 
to the north. Testing Bradstreet’s evidence, we note that he 
goes out of his way to describe the uniform of the Prince’s Guard, 
and does it correctly. He is right again about the date of the 
council, but he puts it late at night whereas it seems to have been 
early in the day. But when he declares that it was his own 
invention of an imaginary army of nine or ten thousand men 
said to be waiting for them at Northampton, should they move 
against London, that induced the Jacobite chiefs to turn back, 
we find it no more convincing than the story of the “lady of 
fashion ’’ and her servant girl, referred to above. Lord George 
Murray’s own account of the discussion shows how the faint- 
hearted among the Jacobites were already exaggerating the 
numbers of their foes and asserting that ten thousand men lay 
between them and London. Neither Murray, nor Lord Elcho, 
nor any other authority mentions Bradstreet’s presence at the 
council. There is just one passage in this book which suggests 
that he must have been there. He describes the Prince turning 
on his officers as he leaves the room and exclaiming: ‘“ You 
ruin, abandon and betray me if you don’t march on!” He then 
** shut the door in a passion.”” That is thoroughly “ in character.” 
The truth may possibly be that Bradstreet was at the key-hole. 

These dealings with the Jacobites almost lend historical 


— 


importance to Bradstreet’s tale. He retreated north with them 
then gave them the slip and returned to London for his pay 
But the Whigs despised him and kept putting him off. At last 
he was so pressed for funds that he decided to publish his 
reminiscences. Such is the ignoble genesis of this entertaining 
work! Bradstreet eventually returned to Ireland, and died 
there in 1763. 


WALT WHITMAN FINDS HELLAS 


Roan Stallion, Tamar and other Poems. By Rosinson Jrrrggg, 
Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 

Though Walt Whitman was rude at times to the classics he 
warned friend Bucke not to belittle the Iliad; his admiration for 
Homer was not sufficient, however, to make him modest enough 
to examine the truth of his own poetic theory, or to teach him 
the value of a subject to the poet. He named many things, 
but knew practically nothing except Walt—and while Walt was, 
as Tennyson said, a “ great big something,” his vast occupation 
of his own Parnassus does rather detract from its beauty, 
American poetry since Walt Whitman has followed two main 
lines of development. There have been poets whose frenzied 
experiments in form cannot stir us because of their preoccupation 
with that thrilling fellow, the poet who is writing; and there 
have been poets, some of them estimable, like Mr. Arlington 
Robinson, who have kept fairly to traditional ways of verse and 
have looked outside an umbilical universe. Also, there is Mr, 
Vachel Lindsay, who has written a few great poems, and might be 
a great poet if he could subdue his own fluency. Whitman’s 
actual imitators are not important—if one reads much of them, 
one recollects uneasily that before Whitman there was Tupper, 
and before Tupper, Ossian Macpherson. And the poets who 
have handled old stories have done it with a rather self-conscious 
determination to modernise: nothing is gained by substituting 
modern for ancient psychology unless, in doing so, you can make 
your characters more real. You mustn’t, for instance, try to 
make (Edipus intelligible by reducing him—you must enlighten 
your modern readers, and if you can do this best by the use of 
modern psychology, then use it. Whitman’s distrust of the 
classics was largely due to the fact that he did not know them 
directly : he knew a Greece that was really the country, at best, 
of Wincklemann, of Canova, even of Gibson and Stothard, and 
it is not surprising that only Homer escaped from these polite 
refinements. Our danger is different. Since Murray and Jane 
Harrison took us in hand, and discovered comparative anthro- 
pology, we are too apt to think of Agamemnon as a Kafflir, and 
Ajax as a Zulu, and Hector a Somali. It is true that a reading 
of Zischylus will quickly enlighten us; and Mr. Robinson Jeffers, 
who is not uninfluenced by anthropology, is evidently familiar 
with the Greek dramatists. 

By far the best of the long poems in this remarkable volume 
is a mixed narrative-drama on the old story of Orestes, The 
Tower Beyond Tragedy. Were, and in some of the other poems, 
is writing as vigorous and unashamed as Whitman’s, but more 
controlled, less vain, and full of subject. Here is a new Clytem- 
nzstra—not so heroic as the Aischylean figure, not so appealing 
as the woman of Euripides, yet—in conception, of course, not 
in production—a Clytemnestra who may be remembered with 
her mightier sisters. She and Electra dominate the poem, which 
begins with the return of Agamemnon and ends with the departure 
of Orestes after he has done vengeance on his mother. A speech 
that shows Mr. Jeffers’s dramatic force at its best is Clytem- 
nzstra’s final appeal to her son to forbear from slaying her: 

Life’s not jewel enough 

That I should plead for it: this much I pray, for your sake, not 
with your hand, not with your hand, or the memory 

Will so mother you, so glue to you, so embracing you, 

Not the deep sea’s green day, no cleft of a rock in the bed of the 
deep sea, no ocean of darkness 

Outside the stars, will hide nor wash you. 
I have rejoiced knowing you alive, 

O child, O precious to me, O alone loved, if now dying by my 
manner of death 

I make nightmare the heir, nightmare, horror, in all I have of 

And oe haunted forever, never to sleep dreamless again, never 
to see blue cloth 

But the red runs over it; fugitive of dreams, madman at length, 
the memory of a scream following you houndlike, 

Inherit Mycenz ? Child, for this has not been done before, there 
is no old fable, no whisper 

Out of the foundation, among the people that were before our 
people, no echo has ever 


What is it to me that 
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VooDoo 


Harrap’s publish on Monday, February 11th, 
. a book that will excite the interest of every 
class of reader. In 


| The Magic Island 


W. B. SEABROOK, Author of Adventures in Arabia, 
tells of his extraordinary experiences in the negro island 
of Haiti, and especially of the terrifying practices of 
Voodoo. He is the first white eye-witness to give a 
documented account of Voodoo rites, with their sacrifices, 
flesh-eating, and blood-drinking, and of black sorcery, 
the potency of which he describes. Two chapters in 
particular, entitled ‘‘Goat-cry Girl-cry”’ and ‘ Dead 
Men working in the Cane-fields,”’ will arouse discussion 
from the scientific point of view as well as from the 
startling mature of the facts therein related. 


With Drawings by Alexander King and Photographs 
by the Author, 12s.6d. net. Prospectus on application. 


APPS A 


THE GREAT ATLANTIC 


: PRIZE NOVEL COMPETITION 
George G. Harrap & Co., Ltd., offer 


£2,000 
in addition to full royalties 


for the most interesting novel submitted before 

January 15th, 1930. 

- Authors of all nationalities are eligible, but manu- 

. 3 scripts must be in English. Full details are now 

being arranged, and will be sent, when ready, on 
application to the Publishers. 


Recent Important Books 


The French Riviera 


And the Valley of the Rhone from Avignon 
to Marseilles 


By DOUGLAS GOLDRING. “Kitbag Travel Books.” 
7s. 6d. net 

Scotsman: ‘‘ Readable and pleasantly written, and charmingly 

illustrated. It should prove especially interesting to those who wish 

to get off the beaten track. 


A History of Costume 


\ By CARL KOHLER. Edited and augmented by 
EMMA VON SICHART. Translated by A. K, 
DALLAS. With 16 Plates in Colour and 600 other 
Illustrations and Patterns. 18s. net. 
\ M rning Post: *‘ Certainly the most complete book of its kind in 
existence. K®ohler’s work is unique, in that it contains answers to all 
questions bearing on the practical side of the tailor’s and dressmaker's 
\ art. The book will be invaluable to those who wish to reproduce 

the costumes of any period as well as to students of social history.” 

Prospecius on application. 


. The Practical Elocution Book 


\ By VICTOR MacCLURE. Ios. 6d. net. 


With a chapter of extracts chosen and marked 

for reaiing by Dame Madge Kendal, Sybil 

Thorndike, Fay Compton, Madge Titheradge, 

Sir John Martin Harvey. John Drinkwater, 
and Baliol Holloway. 


Saturday Review: ‘Common sense is the keynote of this book. 
There are excellent chapters on breath control, articulation, gesture, 
emphasis, and how to tackle a piece. An assortment of poems and 
prose pieces by well-known authors analysed in detail is a useful feature 
of this very sensible book."’ Prospectus on application. 


\ George G. Harrap ©& Co., Ltd., 
39 Parker St., London, W.C.2 
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Ready To-Day. 
FROM 


LEIPZIG to GABUL 


An account of my motor-cycle ride to Afghanistan 
and my nine months’ imprisonment in that country 


by G. STRATIL-SAUER 
Translated by Frederic Whyte. 
In one large handsome volume, fully illustrated, 18s. net. 


In this interesting and unusual travel book, the author 
relates the experiences which befel him when, in 1924, he 
travelled by motor cycle from Leipzig to Afghanistan via 
Asia Minor, Armenia, and Persia. Vivid descriptions of his 
journey make thrilling reading indeed, but when the author 
was thrown into prison, he was afforded an all too realistic 
opportunity of studying the judicial methods of Afghanistan. 

Evening News: ‘‘ An entertaining story.” 

Daily News: *... Anexciting document ...admirably translated.” 


THE GUILLOTINE AND ITS SERVANTS 


by G. LENOTRE. 
Author of * Robespierre’s Rise and Fall,” etc. 
In one large handsome volume, illustrated, 21s. net. 

In this study, Mr. Lenotre turns his eyes away for the moment 
from the great actors and great victims of the French Revolution, to 
enquire into the obscure life of ‘‘the necessary man,’’ as the execu- 
tioner was called. An outstanding feature of the book is the long 

chapter on the family of Sanson, the world’s most 
famcus executioner. Ready Feb. 15. 


HUTCHINSON 


& CO. (PUBLISHERS) LTD. 
34-36 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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TWO LIMITED EDITIONS 


NOW ON SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Novels of 
Samuel Richardson 


In 21 volumes. 


PAMELA 4 volumes 
CLARISSA HARLOWE 9 volumes 
SIR CHARLES GRANDISON 8 volumes 


Six hundred copies printed from type in twenty-one volumes 
crown octavo at 7$ guineas the set. 


One hundred and fifty copies on Large Paper 17 guineas the set. 


The Barchester Novels of 
Anthony Trollope 


In 14 volumes at £8 15s. Od. the set. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


2 volumes 
THE WARDER 1 volume 
BARCHESTER TOWERS 2 volumes 
DOCTOR THORNE 2 volumes 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE 2 volumes 
THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON 2 volumes 
THE LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET 4 volumes 


Uniform with Plutarch’s Lives—already at a premium. 


The PouiTicaL GRouP will follow and it 
is hoped to make this edstion definitive. 


Subscription may close shortly—consult your bookseller. 





BA'SIL BLACKWELL: OXFORD 
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Moved among these ancient stones, the monsters here, nor stirred 
under any mountain, nor fluttered 
Under any sky, of a man slaying his mother. 
fathers 
ORESTES : And a woman her son’s father-—— 
CLYTEMNZ2STRA : O many times: and these old stones have seen 
horrors : a house of madness and blood 
I married into : and worse was done on this rock among the older 
people before : but not this, 
Not the son his mother; this the silent ones, 
The old hard ones, the great bearers of burden have not seen 
yet, 
Nor shall, to-day nor yet to-morrow, nor ever in the world. 
Much of Mr. Jeffers’s irregular verse, both in this poem, in 
** Roan Stallion’ and in “‘ Tamar,” reminds one of that highly 
charged prose of Mrs. Glaspell’s, The Verge. Mr. Jeffers has 
Mrs. Glaspell’s power of making people use violent words, speak 
in vehement phrases, attain a sort of heroics while keeping their 
language in character. In moments of great emotion his persons 
are possessed, but not so possessed as to lose all their own 
characteristics; they express their emotions poetically, that is, 
but not so as to lose altogether the modes of their own distinctive 
speech. While, however, Mr. Jeffers’s imagination and dramatic 
graspare fine, especially in the composition of the poem, his language 
is too often sadly unimaginative, and far below his conception. 
He proves once more that the licence allowed by “ free verse ” 
is a temptation to garrulity, and to a weakness of verbal tension. 
“Tamar” is too long, and only a very quick reader or one who 
can skip will find it impressive as a whole. Mr. Jeffers’s real 
gift is certainly for drama; his shorter poems, whether in free 
verse or not, have occasional lines and images that move one— 
but his thought is not very distinguished unless he is dealing with 
a subject on the heroic scale. 


Sons have killed 





MR. SNIP 


The Clothing Workers of Great Britain. By S. P. Doses. With 
an Introduction by the Rr. Hon. SIDNEY WEBB. Routledge. 
10s. 6d. 

Since Hood wrote “‘ The Song of the Shirt” and Kingsley Alton 
Locke, the clothing trades have had an unenviable name for 
sweating and evil andinsanitary conditionsof labour. ‘In poverty, 
hunger, and dirt’? we have pictured the clothing operative 
performing his, or her, daily toil; and the writer in search of an 
apt illustration of the inhumanities of Capitalism has often 
alternated between the chain-makers of Cradley Heath and the 
sweated home-workers of Whitechapel and the Eastern Counties. 
Nor, as the Sweating Inquiry of twenty years ago was enough to 
show, was the picture even then at all seriously out of drawing. 
In Leeds, no doubt, and in the other rising factory areas, the 
operatives were getting organised, and wages and conditions 
were rising to a level not inferior to that of some other skilled 
trades. But there did remain, both in London and to a less 
extent in most other towns, a mass of grossly underpaid labour, 
alike in the tailoring trades proper and in the blouse, shirt, 
mantle, and other related groups. 

Mr. Dobbs presents in this volume a plain accountof the clothing 
trades as they are to-day—or, rather, as they were two or three 
years ago; for there is internal evidence that some at any rate 
of his book was written as long ago as that. In particular, 
while his charge that the number of inspectors under the Trade 
Boards Act is quite inadequate for the effective visiting of the 
thousands of small factories and workshops in the trades remains 
fully true to-day, his actual figures about the staff of inspectors 
and the number of their visits are already somewhat seriously 
out of date. There has been improvement, though his broad 
statement remains true. He is, however, certainly right in 
suggesting that more thorough inspection would be likely to 
bring to light very many cases of breach of Trade Board con- 
ditions that now escape detection. And, in all probability, 
operatives, faced with the fear of unemployment, are even less 
alert to demand their rights or to register complaints to-day 
than they were a few years ago. 

The most interesting part of Mr. Dobbs’s book is that which 
discovers the process of transformation that is going on in the 
clothing industry, and especially in the men’s tailoring trade. 
The old-style craftsman tailor is rapidly disappearing in most 
places; and, even where he survives, the nature of his work is 
being changed. He has long, in the larger centres, tended to 
confine himself to a single garment; but now, in many workshops, 
sub-division is proceeding apace, and the skilled tailor has become 


ee | 


the leading member of a group of workers, including others of 
less skill who do an increasing part of the work. The skilled 
tailor lingers on; but his craft has become a luxury trade, and 
often his conditions are bad, a great deal worse than those of 
the factory operative of equivalent grade. 

If, at one extreme, the old-style craftsman is vanishing, s9 
at the other, is the sweating sub-contractor. The factory, large 
or small, has encroached notably on the home-worker and the 
small workshop; and, in consequence, there is far less sweatin 
than there used to be. The Trade Boards Acts have undoubtedly 
helped to drive work into the factory, and probably the decline 
in the export trade, due largely to the raising of tariff barriers 
abroad, has also contributed to this thoroughly desirable eng, 
Tailoring and other garment-making have not become facto 
trades to anything like the same extent as in the United States, 
But they are moving rapidly in that direction. 

Mr. Dobbs, besides his lucid account of the trades themselves, 
discusses many other problems—the organisation of employers 
and operatives, the working of the Trade Board system, the 
wages and conditions, the localisation of the various branches, 
and so on. His survey is based on personal observation and 
contains relatively few figures or details. It is a picture and 


not a photograph. That makes it readable, without impairing 
its usefulness, 


AN IRISH HUNGER-STRIKER 


Days of Fear. By Frank GatuaGner. Murray. 5s. 

Sinn Fein borrowed from the Suffragettes the weapon of the 
hunger-strike, which served it so well in the early stages of its fight 
with the British Government. In doing so it revived the primitive 
Gaelic custom of fasting on an opponent, which provided Mr.W.B, 
Yeats with the theme of his verse drama, The King’s Threshold. 
Had the Castle authorities known their job they might have 
made good use of this revival of a pagan practice to play on the 
fears of Catholic ecclesiastics, who viewed the departure with 
anything but approving eyes. As it was, with their usual fatuity 
they simplified things for their opponents by their inability 
to persevere in any line of action. Sinn Fein and the Castle 
alike were, in the matter of hunger-striking, bluffing on poor hands, 
but the difference was that Sinn Fein was prepared to take bigger 
risks than the muddled and panicky officials who were responsible 
for what was humorously described as British policy in Ireland. 

In this book Mr. Gallagher, who, with Erskine Childers, was 
one of the most resourceful of the Republican propagandists, 
recounts his experiences and sensations during the ten days’ 
strike in Mountjoy Prison in April, 1920. This was by far the 
most successful of the hunger-strikes, for, in addition to forcing 
the unconditional release of a hundred prisoners, the discovery 
that the authorities had put themselves hopelessly in the wrong 
from the outset by denying to untried men privileges to which 
they were legally entitled, convinced thousands who had been 
either indifferent or sceptical that a system under which such 
things were possible should be speedily scrapped. 

Mr. Gallagher’s journal of the strike is a genuine contribution 
to prison literature, though it suffers badly from the vice of fine 
writing. ‘There are pages on pages in this strain, which even 
the dodge of using asterisks for full stops, to which Mr. Gallagher 
resorts when he desires to be impressive, does not make tolerable: 


The doctors told the Governor to-night that some of us would 
be dead * * * I heard Death’s voice too closely to make a mis- 


take * * * It is close, too, no light, no air * * * Something near 
me, all round * * * Almost touching me * * * touching my face 
too * * * 


I must not scream * * * but * * * I am in my coffin * * * 
Coffined * * * No wonder Death would tell me his secrets. 


He is more effective when he deals with people than with his 
own emotions. His Governor and the chaplain with whom he 
argues as to the right of hunger-strikers to receive absolution 
are alive, and a blast of the savage passions that raged on both 
sides sweeps through the passage in which he tells of the news 
of the killing of a police “* spotter ”’: 


Kells has been shot dead! Kells * * * Good Heavens! At his 
garden gate * * * I suppose he had his hat on the side of his head, 
jauntily on the side of his head as he had this day fortnight when 
he walked down our line trying to pick men out for the gallows * * * 
I see the horrible scene of that day all over again * * * The double 
file of troops as they tramped into the exercise ring * * * And 
then the figure with the jaunty hat and the waterproof over the 
left arm who detached himself from the group * * * came down 
the steps slowly * * * halted * * * then walked forward along our 
line, studying each face as he passed, his eyelids half closed to help 
his peering, a sneer on his lips * * * I noticed that his blue serge 
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Tenth Thousand, 


LETTERS OF THE 
EMPRESS FREDERICK 


Edited by the Right Hon. SIR FREDERICK 
PONSONBY, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. Illustrated. 25s. net. 





AFTER THIRTY YEARS 


By the Right Hon. THE VISCOUNT GLADSTONE, 
P.C., G.C.M.G. With portraits and other illustrations. 
21s. net. 





THE STRUCTURE OF POLITICS AT 
THE ACCESSION OF GEORGE III. 


By L. B. NAMIER. 2 vols. 30s. net. 


Times Literary Supplement: ‘‘The most elaborate and 
exhaustive attempt yet made to deal with the whole system 
of elections to the House of Commons and with the methods 
employed to secure the votes of the members so elected. 
Mr. Namier is well qualified for such an undertaking.” 





SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES OF 
HIS HIGHNESS SAYAJI RAO IIL, 
MAHARAJA OF BARODA, 1877-1927 


With a portrait. 15s. net. 


The Times : ‘‘ No other Indian of our day has put so much 
thought and care, or such wide reading and observation, into 
his public utterances as the Maharajah Gaekwar of Baroda. 
Few have displayed such good sense and eloquence on themes 
so varied and covering so many aspects of Indian culture, 
history and development as those dealt with in this volume.”’ 





NEW 7s. 6d. NOVELS 
THE SILVER THORN 


A Book of Stories. By HUGH WALPOLE. 
Eleventh Thousand 


WHAT IS LOVE ? 


By E. M. DELAFIELD. Eighth Thousand 


*‘ELIZABETH’S’ NEW NOVEL 


EXPIATION 


By the Author of ‘‘ Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 


The Times ; ‘“‘ A new book by ‘ Elizabeth’ is, to novel readers, 
always a matter for elation. ... The comedy of Milly’s three 
days, so packed with experiences and emotions of the most 
unexpected nature, is Elizabeth at her best.”’ 


PORTRAIT IN A MIRROR 
By CHARLES MORGAN. 


The Daily News: ‘‘Mr. Morgan writes from the original 
impulse of the creative artist, and his lovely style is all his 
own; but he has the Meredithian eye for young love, and 
we doubt whether, in any English prose since Meredith, the 
spiritual quality of that love has been more nobly and wisely 
interpreted.” 


Fourth Thousand 
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MICHAEL ARLEN 


AUTHOR OF “THE GREEN HAT,” Erc. 


Daily Express: “It is a miracle of art.” 

Sunday Despatch: “Easily his best book . . . . 
well written .... engages the reader from 
the first page to the last.’ 

Daily Mail: “Brilliantly written... . The 
work of an admirable novelist.” 

Evening Standard: “Extremely clever .... 
a most attractive moving story.” 

Daily Mirror : “ Very good Arlen . . . 
and discerning novel.” 

M. Daily Dispatch: “ Brilliant and ironic.” 

Morning Post: “The charm of this author's 
style .... was never more manifest.” 


a clever 
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suit was old but well brushed * * * Like a shut a cry from our 
line: ‘‘ Aha! Kells, is this the work you are on? Look out.” 


*** And now Kells is dead * * * shot dead this morning * * * 
Good Lord! I remember the footnote of a letter from M to 
Philip yesterday *** ‘‘I am going to Kells to-morrow.” A 
coincidence? * * * More likely an intimation, daringly given. 
Mr. Gallagher conveys to us that strange exaltation that 

fired the best Sinn Feiners, the conviction that ‘‘ men who die 
in loneliness and darkness for that which is half human, half 
divine, a nation’s tradition, these men light strange fires in 
the hearts of men.” But the hunger-strike which was to the 
finer minds a great spiritual experience was to not a few, who 
were dragooned into it by a tyranny even more ruthless than 
that of Dublin Castle, an appalling ordeal. There was very 
little of love and gentleness in the methods by which obedience 
was secured to the dictates of I.R.A. commanders inside the 
jails, though this is a side of the question which is not discussed 
in Days of Fear. 





ONE SIDE OF BALZAC 


The Life of Honoré de Balzac. By RENE BENJAMIN. 
lated by James SCANLAN. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 

M. Benjamin has written a lot of soda-water about Balzac, 
and it does not suit him. That Balzac was endowed with a 
really superhuman energy, both his work and the testimony of 
his contemporaries prove conclusively ; and no doubt a biography 
that aims at reproducing the impression made by that energy 
is the only possible way to deal with him. Unfortunately, 
M. Benjamin seldom succeeds in achieving more than a breath- 
less and rather perky violence, which has little relation to the 
physical and spiritual force that Balzac possessed. Rodin’s 
statue gives a truer impression than all M. Benjamin’s pages of 
paroxysms. 

Not that he lacks knowledge of his subject, power of analysis, 
and a genuine admiration. That he does appreciate the nature 
of Balzac’s strength is shown by chance phrases, such as “ he 
had an intensity of calm that was like deep silence.’ But, in 
his attempts to reproduce Balzac’s vigour, he reminds one all 
too frequently of a dog racing a train, and wasting its breath 
in barking. He is best when describing the methods by which 
Balzac composed. He is less good when he deals with Balzac’s 
relations with other people, whether his family, his acquaint- 
ances, or the women he loved. And he is perfectly terrible 
when inventing what he cannot possibly know, as in his lengthy 
narration of Balzac’s thoughts on his death-bed. What an 
indignity for one of whom Baudelaire, who knew him, wrote : 
“ L’idée de penser malgré lui-méme le choquait vivement.” 

And yet, at times, M. Benjamin’s book is not unimpressive, 
perhaps because the author’s genuine admiration is infectious. 
But his picture remains lurid and lop-sided. There can be no 
doubt that Balzac was, all his life, deeply influenced by women; 
yet it is hard to believe that his friendships with men were as 
negligible as M. Benjamin’s treatment suggests. Balzac, like 
other men, carried on simultaneously three lives—the intellectual, 
the emotional, and the social. M. Benjamin has done justice 
only to the first two, whence the fevered, even flustered, atmo- 
sphere of his book. But Balzac cannot have lived perpetually 
at an emotional and creative white-heat : there are other factors 
in the moulding of an artist. 

The English translation is adequate and, if not actually 
American, as seems probable, has been influenced by America. 
M. Benjamin’s weakness is in dialogue, and Mr. Scanlan has not 
helped him. Neither has he read his proofs: the book is full 
of irritating misprints. But it is admirably illustrated. 


Trans- 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Mary Queen of Scots. By Marcarere Kuri.BAuM-SIEBERT. 
lated by M. A. Hamitron. Cape. 10s. 6d. 


“The Earl of Bothwell sat, smiling still. His face was pale, save 
for two scarlet patches that burned high up above his cheekbones under 
his eyes. His eyes flickered; he sat, far back in his chair, with the 
Earls of Morton and Argyle beside him, listening to the reading of the 
plan of confederation. The knight on the table waved a paper 
about until Sir James Balfour at last took it from him, while they 


Trans- 


all yelled: ‘Scotland! Hurrah! Long live Earl Bothwell! Long 
live Queen Mary! Hail! Hail!’ They roared: ‘ Down with the 
accursed foreigners! Down with the Mass! To hell with the 


damned Papists.’”’ This is what Margarete Kurlbaum-Siebert tells 
us occurred in Ainslie’s Tavern in Edinburgh on April 20th, 1567. 
And as it takes 450 pages to cover seven years of Mary Stuart’s life, 
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there is a great deal of this sort of thing in the book, which as regards 
bulk is cheap at the price. There may be people who prefer a disguised 
historical novel to an avowed one. If so they are recommended ty 
sample this hectic tale. If often inaccurate as to names and facts 
it is full of ingenious conjectures as to what people thought, saiq 
and looked like, and the English version, though it cannot alleviate 


the Teutonic elaborateness and prolixity of the original, is reasonably 
well done. ; 


The Robber Band. By LEonHARD FRANK. 
Brooks. Peter Davies. 7s. 6d. 


Those who disliked The Cause of the Crime will be hardly likely to 
care for this yet earlier work, the author’s first novel. The narrative 
moves spasmodically, with unexplained irrelevancies and omissions: 
some of the episodes seem quite needlessly unpleasant; and more 
and more towards the end the story lapses into a totally 
incomprehensible mysticism which makes nonsense of the last few 
pages. Nevertheless the tale has merits; in particular an under. 
standing of that difficult age in youth which is the beginning of 
adolescence. It depicts the escapades and aspirations of a small grou 
of school and working boys in ‘‘ the pious gothic town ” of Wurzbu 
who characteristically revolt against the bondage of their daily lives 
by forming a “robber band.”” ‘They make themselves a nuisance 
in the streets and by night raid the king’s vineyard. As they grow 
older the band slowly disintegrates under the pressure of social and other 
personal interests, and the principal character, Michael Vierkant, 
whose experiences are obviously based upon the author's own, becomes 
in turn a factory hand, a laboratory attendant, and finally an art 
student in Munich. He ultimately commits suicide for totally 
inadequate reasons, 


Translated by Cyrus 


Essays and Studies of the English Association. Vol. XIV. Oxford 
University Press. 7s. 6d. 


These six papers, which Professor Garrod has collected, are perhaps 
a little thinner in content than those we are accustomed to receive from 
this source. Mr. Nichol Smith contributes an article on Johnson's 
Irene, in which his Johnsonian knowledge is clearly shown. Dr. Oliver 
Elton’s paper on the Poet’s Dictionary has all its author’s charm of 
style; but it is tentative rather than informative. (Curiously enough, 
like Macaulay before him, he misquotes Dryden’s line, “* To take the 
fraischeur of the purer air.”) The most academic article is that by 
Mr. Tolkien on the linguistic features of the Ancrene Wisse. From this 
the duly equipped student will learn much. 


Cement. By Freopor Vasmirvicn GuiapKov. Translated by A. S, 
ARTHUR and C, ASHLEIGH. Lawrence. 7s. 6d. 

The author states in an autobiographical note that he came from 

a family of poor peasants, and that his father was arrested for uttering 

counterfeit coin, and spent six months in prison before being sent to 
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MAUNA 


THE GREAT REVOLT 
IN CASTILE 


A Study 
of the Comunero Movement of 1520-21 


By H. L. SEAVER 
Illustrated. 





24s. net. 


J. B. Trend in The Observer: ‘* Mr. Seaver describes the 
rebellion with the conviction and vividness of one who 
is both a qualified historian and an experienced traveller. 
He knows his authorities and has been over the ground 
so thoroughly that his book will be of interest to travellers 
in Spain as well as to professional Students of Spanish 
history. His photographs and drawings are excellent and 
show a fine sense of the point of view. . .. 

The book is a serious and valuable study, and is particularly 
welcome just now, seeing that most publishers are still 
somewhat shy of serious and unprejudiced studies of 
Spanish subjects." 
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new fiction 


WE ARE THE DEAD 
By ANN REID 6s. net. 


A realistic short novel of life in a north-country mining 
village. 


THE BRIDE ADORNED 

By D. L. MURRAY 

A story of Rome in the eighteen-sixties. 
THE LAST SEPTEMBER 

By ELIZABETH BOWEN 

Ireland during the Sinn Fein Kebellion. 
JENNIE GERHARDT 

By THEODORE DREISER 








7s. 6d. net. 
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THE 
RE-DISCOVERY OF SCOTLAND 
By GEORGE MALCOLM THOMSON. 7s. 6d. net, 

The book which has set Scotland on fire. A brilliantly- 


written, disturbing book, based on full evidence, calling 
attention to the plight of Scotland and indicating the remedies. 


from Noel Douglas 


Ready Feb. 12 


THE FUTURE OF NAKEDNESS 
By JOHN LANGDON-DAVIES 
A prediction of the future of nakedness,seasoned with a fine 
humour and much common sense, and a consideration of 
the case of clothes and immoraliy versus nakedness, 
moral.ty and health. 


Cloth 3s. 6d. net. Paper 2s. 6d. net. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE DEVIL 


INNNNSNVNSSSSSSSVNS 


; Ready Now By R. LOWE THOMPSON. With 8 plates. 7s. 6d. net. 
P , , A masterly survey of the hold that the horned god has exerted 

. COMMENT FROM THE COUNTRYSIDE over man’s spirit from the time of the Stone Age to the 

4 By S. L. BENSUSAN present day. 

. Inimitable sketches of oid- world Essex folk. 4 

. “One of the best books produced this season... a work — 


of fine humour and insight.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
Illustrated in half-tone 10s. 6d. 


THE FUTURE OF SOCIALISM 


By ARTHUR SHADWELL. 2s. 6d. met. 


N 


Two Recent Replicas 


Philip Snowden, in his review of it in the Datiy Herald, 
** Cannot be overpraised—a delight to hand and eye.’’—Spectaior. 


recommends all Socialists to read it. The Times Literary 
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° : Y Supplement mentions it as ‘a compact and lucid statement ” 
’ BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 1678 : YA of the whole problem, while the Yorkshire Post in a long 
Ordinary Edition 10s. 6d. net. Limited 42s. net. : a review calls it “a miracle of compression and illumination. 
SIDNEY’S DEFENCE OF POESIE, 1595 : 
; Ordinary Edition 5s. net. Limited 25s. net. : 8 THE GOODMAN OF PARIS 
: 7 A By a Bourgeois of Paris, circa 1392. Translated by 
° THE FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN CHINA a 7A) EILEEN POWER, D. Litt. With an Introduction. 
By T‘ANG LEANG-LI : ie 16 plates. 12s. 6d. met. 
e “Mr. T‘ang Leang-Li has written a scholarly book.’’—Times. . seule - — - , 
‘ “A remarkable book because it is written with impartiality, : o eet Ge ea oh horampter 
wide learning and ciarity.’’—Birmingham Mail. ;: 7} accessible in an extremely able and spirited ‘translation a 
12s. 6d. net. . “A curious and often very amusing source of information about 
: YA the life of women in the late fourteenth century.”—Times 
HEALTH SERVICES AND THE PUBLIC : Yy Literary Supplement. Y 
By STELLA CHURCHILL | Z Y 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.P.H., L.C.C: 7] A Y 
‘“‘An important contribution to sociological literature.’’ ‘ 2 R tl d . K P l wz 
e Spectator. e y 
; **Not only attractive, but really helpful.’’—Public Health. : 5 ou e ge . egan au . 
ts. ‘| 2 Broadway House, Carter Lane, London, E.C. @% 
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SHAKESPEARE 
The first volume of the Nonesuch Shakespeare will be published on February 22nd; the 
six remaining volumes will follow at intervals of six months. The text is that of the 
First Folio, with modern readings and Quarto variants given as marginalia. 1050 sets 
are for sale in Great Britain, bound in niger morocco, at £3 12s. 6d. per volume, in 
complete sets only. The Edition is over-subscribed by the booksellers. 


GRAZIELLA 
The Nonesuch Press will publish on February 15th a new translation of Lamartine’s 
famous tale with colour-stencilled illustrations by Jacquier. 1000 copies for sale in Great 


Britain. Price 12s. 6d. 
THE LATIN PORTRAIT 


An anthology of English verse translations together with the original Latin, edited by 
George Rostrevor Hamilton, with copperplate engravings by Stephen Gooden. Published 
on February 15th. 1050 copies for sale in Great Britain. Price 18s. 


DONNE 


The Complete Poetry and Selected Prose of John Donne, in one volume, uniform with 
the Nonesuch Blake. 330 pages of poetry and 430 pages of prose, edited from the 
original texts by John Hayward. Buckram, 8s. 6d., parchment, 17s. 6d. 


THE NONESUCH PRESS, 16 GREAT JAMES STREET, W.C. 
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penal servitude in Transbaikalia. The boy followed his parents to 
Siberia. Cement, which appeared after the Revolution, is the story of 
a deserted factory restored to its activities by a number of energetic 
Communists. The main figures of the narrative are Glebo Chumalov, 
a soldier of the Red Army, his promiscuous wife, Dasha, a leader 
among the women, and Badkin, a Soviet executive officer and man of 
gallantry. When the chronicle begins, the instruction has come from 
Lenin that while the conflict has been won on the civil war front, the 
battle of humanity must be gained on the economic front. There 
are scenes of acute misery, of Russia in a state of transition, honey- 
combed with societies, committees, groups, clubs, most of them fatally 
infected with bureaucracy. The novel, which has been freely and 
racily translated by Mr. Arthur and Mr. Ashleigh, is full of strong 
language and windy thought, the language being very much in the 
vernacular. Gladkov is clearly obsessed by the word “ guts.”” He 
sees Russia in terms of sweat and filth, but he is not devoid of humour. 
He evidently regards Badkin, the practical idealist, who seduces Glebo’s 
wife and violates her friend, Polia, as a heroic figure. 
The Inferno. (From The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri.) 
lated by S. FowLer Wricut. Fowler Wright. 10s. 6d. 
There are few classic poems that do not lose by translation, and 
The Divine Comedy is certainly not one of those few. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Fowler Wright, alive though he is to the difficulties, has essayed 
the task. And he has done it on the whole very well. In an introduct- 
ion which tempers courage with modesty he explains his choice of 
metre and his method of translating. He has no hesitation in rejecting 
Dante’s “‘terza rima” as unsuitable for an English poem, and in 
adopting the fine and flexible decasyllabic line. He uses rhyme, but 
with a certain freedom. In his rendering he keeps as near to the 
original as he can without sacrificing the spirit to the letter. And, 
as he makes no claim to Italian scholarship, he does not concern him- 
self with the subtleties of disputed words or stuff his book with notes. 
For that the majority of us will easily forgive him. There are 
naturally passages or lines here and there which we think might have 
been better, occasional words, like “ reluctfully,’”? which may cause 
plain men as well as pedants to raise an eyebrow, and nonsense such 
as “ beast-treason” for “‘la matta bestialitade,”’ the third of the 


Trans- 


famous trio of wickednesses that Virgil recalls in Canto XI. Mr. 
Wright has also an overfondness for the pronoun “ye.” ‘“* Ye” 


is, of course, a legitimate form for “‘ you” in all its cases, and 
for “‘thou” and “thee”? aswell. But a mixture like ‘‘ Nay, Charon, 
cease; or to thy grief ye chide ”’ is surely to be avoided. These, how- 
ever, are small blemishes on a very good piece of work. Mr. Wright’s 
version lacks a little of Dante’s directness; but it is not wanting in 
fidelity to Dante’s thought, or in majesty, or in the beauties of light 
and shade. It is better poetry than that of Cary, the century-old 
favourite, and it is not to be compared with the dull prose translation 
of John Aitken Carlyle, which stands opposite the Italian (and reads 
like a schoolboy crib) in the Temple Classics edition of The Divine 
Comedy. We hope that Mr. Wright will fulfil his promise to publish 
the Purgatorio and the Paradiso, on which he is already at work. 


Private Suhren. By Greorc von DER VRING. 
Hatt, Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Although this is a German war novel, there is less here of the horror 
of war than of the simpleness of men. The incidents occur chiefly 
in German barracks, behind the lines in France, in troop trains, road- 
side bivouacs, and finally in Russia, where Private Suhren, the narrator, 
comes under fire and is wounded. ‘There is virtually no story, and, 
except in the final episode, nothing to hold the attention. It is all the 
record of the attenuated, futile, disconnected kind of life that is handed 
down to the recruit by the High Command, in lieu of the richer 
generosity of civilian fate or of the artist’s imagination. Suhren 
writes in the first person and in the present tense, common to the 
German sentimental fantasy. At times, indeed, the story is on the 
brink of fatuity or of that pointlessness which dreams are made of. 
Asa soldier-artist, he regards his button-cleaning, drill-dodging, quarrel- 
some and boyish fellows humorously, tenderly, but he can sharpen his 
portraits with occasional flicks of coarseness or brutality. The cruelty 
of the final scene on the Russian front is exquisite and terrifying. This 
is an inconsequent piece of work, strung with passages of deep sensitive- 
ness and lyrical beauty. 

The Sentimental Journey. By LaurEeNcE StTerRNE. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by HerBert Reap. Scholartis Press. 7s. 6d. 

Still another Sentimental Journey may at first glance seem a super- 
fluity ; but the present reprint, as may be expected from this publishing 
house, is amply justified by its care with the text, its acute and original 
introduction, its agreeable shape and printing. Mr. Read has put 
students of Sterne in his debt by his careful comparison of the second 
(1768) edition of the book with the British Museum MS. copy as used 
by the printer, and his restoration of the punctuation (particularly the 
‘*Shandean dash”’) to a closer accord therewith. A comparison of 
this reissue with the Shakespeare Head text (1927) is decidedly inter- 
esting. Further, his introduction is notable for its summary of the 
early life of that tantalising word ‘* sentimental,’ which plays a con- 
siderable part in eighteenth-century literature, leading up to an analysis 
of the subtly balanced proportions of sentiment and humour in Sterne’s 
work—* two contrary principles that together give perfect equilibrium.” 
And hardly less notable for its corollary—a trouncing (the word seems 
irreverent) of none other than Mr. George Saintsbury for his denuncia- 
tion of Sterne as a “ sniggerer,” and a whole-hearted defence of that 
sort of humour which is rooted in ‘ elemental facts of the human 
organism.”’ Mr. Read has said things in this essay that needed saying, 
and has done so with sympathy and directness. 


Golden Memories. By Sornte O’Brien. Gill. 5s. 


In this artless little book his widow has printed the love letters of 
William O’Brien. Those who knew him only as the rhetorician with a 
gift of moving Irish audiences to an emotional *renzy may expect 


Translated by Frep 


ee 


something passionate and unbridled. But O’Brien, who could make 
even leading articles thrilling, wisely preferred absolute simplicity jp 
the deepest things of life. As a suitor he is almost as formal as , 
character in an eighteenth-century novel; as a husband, though the 
letters meant everything to her to whom they are written, outsiders 
may find his communications rather featureless. It was a str; 
departure for a Nationalist leader to marry a Parisian Jewess, even 
though she agreed to turn Catholic. But if William O’Brien made more 
than his share of political mistakes, his marriage was a triumphant 
success, and the fragrance of a love-match that lasted for thirty-eight 
happy years lends a charm to these pages. ie 


inge 


Virgil’s Georgics in English Hexameters. 
Benn. 12s. 6d. 

English hexameters are no doubt a matter of taste. But evep 
the few who like them will admit that the art of writing them is , 
difficult one, and that most of those who have tried it have failed, 
It is possible, in Matthew Arnold’s phrase, to produce “an English 
hexameter that reads itself,’ but to produce a thousand or two of 
them is an exacting task. And even if it be achieved the result jg 
likely to weary the reader. Mr. Brodribb, in this rendering of the 
Georgics, does not worry overmuch about his lines “ reading them. 
selves.” ‘* Only by the interplay of quantity and the natural stress 
accent,”’ he says in a prefatory note, “‘ can the variety exhibited by 
the Latin hexameters be preserved.” We are not quite clear what 
he means by that, but it appears to be an excuse for taking the oddest 
liberties with the English language. Look, for example, at the line: 

Or dig in absorbent sandstone and shells of a rough grain, 
or 
High-spirited chieftains shall win thy wonder, a whole tribe's 
Customs and policies, warfare and racial exploits. 
These can only be made to sound like hexameters by torturing the 
words. And Mr. Brodribb is far too free in making trochees or iambi 
into spondees, and dactyls or tribrachs into anapexsts. The trans. 
lation itself keeps on the whole a good level, though it is occasionally 
marred by pretentiousness, such as : 
O ye most brightly set o’er us, 
Cosmic avauntcouriers in skies of yearly betidings, 
Corn-mother and Wine-sire, 
for the simple grace of Virgil’s : 
Vos, o clarissima mundi 
Lumina, labentem caelo quae ducitis annum, 
Liber et alma Ceres. 
The book is handsomely printed and bound, and adorned with some 
pleasing woodcuts. But as poetry, though it may be interesting, 
we have not, like the composer of the publisher’s blurb, ‘* found it 
sheer delight from beginning to end.” 


By C. W. Bropnizz, 
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PAID SINCE INCEPTION 


A safe investment for your savings 


No longer need the small in- 
vestor expose his capital to the 
risk of loss or depreciation. By 
investing his money in the 
First, Second and Third Co- 
operative Investment Trusts 
he can obtain a first class yield 
with absolute security. The 
funds of the Trusts are distri- 
buted over no less than 700 
investments in 37 different 
countries,thus obtain- 
ing the maximum re- 
sults with maximum 
safety. 


CHAIRMAN: 
Alderman 
A. Emil Davies, 1.c.c. 


An Ordinary Share costs 2s., 
with an entrance fee of 3d. 
These Shares have paid 7 p.c. 
per annum since inception. 
You may apply for not less 
than '1o shares and your hold- 
ing may not exceed £200 in 
any one Trust. Take the first 
step towards sound investment 
—post the enquiry form below. 
Every investment of the Trusts 
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You can become a 
Really Good Linguist 


in a few weeks 
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Test this FREE— 


on any Gramophone 


| To be able to wander through Europe, independent 
of guides and interpreters; to talk business with 
foreigners in their own tongue ; to take up a volume 
by Flaubert or Feuchtwanger, [banez or d’Annunzio, 
and to read it in the original with ease and delight— 


e ‘ that is the power which Linguaphone Language 
, At every meal nowadays people are having records offer you. 


their toast-racks filled with crisp pieces of 
: Vita‘Weat. This pleasant wholewheat 
crispbread, made by Peek Frean, is indeed 
the ideal form of bread. Every particle of 
the — 1S there, with all — Ce You may have no apparent “gift for languages”; but by 
and all its precious vitamins. Since, how- the Linguaphone method you can learn in a few weeks 
ever, it contains no under-cooked starch, to speak and read even such a difficult language as 
. ‘ : Russian—and to speak it with a perfect native accent. 
Vita-Weat places no strain on the diges- 


tion, while the regularity it induces in your Write to-day for 2 4-page Book 


internal organs gives you a delightful and WEEK’S FREE TRIAL 
feeling of general well-being, Last, but 24 hours’ Study by Linguaphone will give you 


not least, you Can eat and enjoy Vita-Weat an entirely new conception of what “ learning || LINGUAPHONE 
to your heart’s content without fear that a — ee i Rye rapidity, Ae COURSES IN: 
: ; i ease, the fascination of this unique met French German 
it will enlarge your outline. must be experienced to be realised. Write Spanish Italian 


to-day for the Free 24-page Book, which gives || Russian Dutch 
Irish English 


Peek Frean ’s full details and will enable you to get a || pvt, Chinese 


complete Linguaphone Course for a week's |} Afrikaans Esperante 


y, trial in your own home 
Vila-Weal *Pxcuapnone 
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So successful has this wonderful method proved 

that over 1,000 Universities and Schools are 

using the Linguaphone — and every day sees 

thousands more es by Linguaphone 
at home. 
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A Novel by 
Dorothy Edwards 


* rewards its reader with a pleasure intense and 
fine.”—The Spectator. 

“* Winter Sonata is a lovely and a forbidding 
book. It is the only one of these novels which 
is a work of art, and there is something dis- 
turbing and terrifying about the mixture of 
beauty and selfishness which it so quietly 
reveals.”—CyRIL CONNOLLY. 


6s. net. 


| WINTER SONATA 


By the same author: Rhapsody. 


HUMOURS 
UNRECONCILED 


by Sherard Vines 


“This really brilliant tragi-comedy .. . 
presented with amazing vitality and dancing 
malice.”— Spectator. 

** Mr. Sherard Vines is also a genuine artist. 
This . . . is asparkling, scintillating piece of 
work,””—EDWARD CRICKMAy in the Referee. 
“Complete accomplishment . . . amusing 
. .. a polished ironic prose.”—The Times 
Literary Supplement. 

* Unusually attractive.”—Sunday Times. 


7s. 6d. net. 











INVOCATIONS TO 
ANGELS 


Poems by Edgell Rickword 


“Few living poets have a more certain 
command of technique, and he accepts 
nothing secondhand in either thought 
or manner.” — HUMBERT WOLFE in the 
Observer. 


5s. net. 


THE HIGH 
PYRENEES IN 
SUMMER AND 

WINTER 


by Becket Williams 


“This is a delightful book, and something 
new in travel books.”—British Weekly. 

* A guide book of the first class. It combines 
all the facts one expects to find . . . embodied 
in a narrative that is most readable and 
entertaining.” —Daily Telegraph. 


Map. 








28 illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 





WISHART & COMPANY 
19 Buckingham Street, W.C. 2. 
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Half Devil, Half Tiger. By R. J. Furrcner and ALEx. McLacutay 
Murray. 7s. 6d. iis 
If the illicit traffic in cocaine were conducted as conspicuously as 
it is in this story, the work of suppression, one imagines, would be 
greatly simplified. An English fishing village is the last place in which 
a Central American half-breed with an exotic mistress, a collection of 
jaguars, a Japanese secretary, and a yacht that makes periodic night 
journeys to the French coast, could escape the unwelcome attention 
of the authorities. Yet it is only with the greatest difficulty and after 
a few incidental murders, that the hero of the story brings the villain to 
book. For all its incredibility, however, the story is not devoid of 
excitement, and that, it would seem, is all that readers of this class 
of fiction demand. 


About Motoring 
TWO BAD BODIES 


T this season of the year a great many inexperienced 
motorists are ordering new cars; and many of them 


order coachwork which they afterwards learn to detest, 
Amidst the glamours of a showroom or in the fine colour printing 
of a catalogue, the look of a body is apt to dominate our minds; 
in prolonged ownership, it is practical convenience which counts, 
There are two very popular types of body against which most 
members of the public require to be warned, because their appear- 
ance is as attractive as their comfort is negligible. 

* * * 


The first has been moribund in the minds of wise men for 
some twenty years, but is endowed with a wholly undeserved 
immortality by a constant succession of new owners. It is the 
popular ‘‘ two-seater with dickey.” It makes an almost irre- 
sistible appeal to young married couples. For one thing, it 
looks far more dashing than the staid “ tourer.”” Anyhow, they 
prefer to travel a deux, and their suitcases, which have not yet 
lost their honeymoon sheen, will travel so cosily in the flapped 
boot astern. So they select their ‘ option,” and before very 
long they regret their choice. It is true that the owner of a four- 
seater is often driven to take on board persons whom he would 
far rather leave behind. But equally the man with the dickey 
quite frequently wishes to carry passengers whom he cannot 
relegate to the exposure and awkward acrobatics inseparable 
from the dickey—an abominable device, originally invented in 
a more snobbish age for the transport of menials. So elderly 
relatives and important people with whom one desires to in- 
gratiate oneself have to share the front seat with the driver; and 
the recent bride has to be banished to the dickey, wherein, on 
any cold, wet day, she develops a temper, of which even the 
final week of the honeymoon failed to provoke any complete 
symptoms. A “tourer” may occasionally prove much too 
large for the convenience of a childless couple; but a two- 
seater with dickey suffers from more intrinsic faults. If finance 
limits a young couple to keeping their original car for several 
years after the nursery has begun to fill, its shortcomings are 
the more violently apparent. 

* * * 


The second fundamentally bad type of body is quite a modern 
innovation, and its weaknesses are the less realised. It is usually 
described as a ‘* close-coupled saloon.” At a casual glance one 
might take it for a coupé, which on paper is the ideal car for an 
affectionate couple of the same or different sexes. It relieves 
one from the social necessities of harbouring unwanted guests. 
It offers full weather protection for a husband and wife, or two 
golfing friends, and their baggage. It looks extremely dashing. 
Technically, one may perhaps claim that it is lighter than a 
saloon, and allows the engine to display all the acceleration of 
which its dimensions are capable. (As a matter of fact, a coupé 
almost always has a dickey, and therefore suffers from the dis- 
agreeables outlined above as applying to the open two-seater.) 
But the close-coupled saloon under the outward appearance of 
a coupé harbours four seats, or occasionally five, all under cover, 
and is therefore immune from the abuse which all experienced 
motorists heap on dickeys. It is, as its name suggests, a saloon, 
but it is a very small and cramped saloon. Almost invariably 
it has only two doors, but they are abnormally wide doors, and 
somehow contrive to look much better than four narrow doors, 
whilst their width certainly facilitates ingress and exit. On the 
other hand, their width is so great that they can block an entire 
town pavement when they swing open, and have even been known 
—if incautiously opened—to knock old gentlemen off their feet, 
with the inevitable result of a lively fracas. Further, owing to 
the weight and leverage of such an enormous door, the hinges 
soon begin to give trouble unless the coachbuilder is at once 
skilful and well remunerated for his work. The owner may usually 
be seen cocking an anxious eye to his left flank whenever anybody 
is attempting to enter or leave his car; and this anxiety 1s well 
founded. This objection is, however, the least in the indictment. 
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117% as Long as You 
Live 


A man of 65 can now obtain from the Sun Life 
of Canada an Annuity equivalent to an 11% 
return on his Capital. He will, therefore, much 
more than double his private income. Older and 
younger ages get proportionately higher and 
lower rates. 


Why be content with a small and, perhaps, un- 
certain income when you can enjoy this larger 
income, which is guaranteed for life? Think of 
the extra comforts and the relief from all anxiety ! 


THE SUN OF CANADA is the leading Company 
for Annuities. It specialises in them and offers 
advantages not to be obtained elsewhere. In 
addition to above there are Joint Annuities, and 
Annuities with guaranteed return of Capital. Still 
better terms in cases of Impaired Health. 


Assets exceed {100,000,000 under strict Govern- 
ment Supervision. Why not write, in confidence, 
to the General Manager, J. F. Junkin, Sun Life 
Assurance Co, of Canada, ro, Sun of Canada 
House, Cockspur Street, Trafalgar Square, 
London, S.W.1? Please give exact date of birth, 
and amount invested, or to invest, 


“The Magic of Islam” 
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...+ Peak and 
chasm ... Mosque and minaret... 
Ghostly ruins and teeming bazaars... 
Golden sands and glittering seguias 
. +» Princely palaces and mud cities... 
Sunset and the Muezzin. 

A magnificent tour in the Land of the 
stork, the scarlet ibis and the golden date 
—the land of blood red dawn, gorgeous 
sunset, and peerless translucent night. 


ALGERIA — TUNISIA — MOROCCO 
THE SAHARA 


Private Tours by Modéle de Luxe six-cylinder 4 and 
5-seater landaule:s or limousines. Arrange the 
route and details yourself, but let us assist with 
expert advice. 

‘Tours for separate bookings by ten-seater landaulet 
type cars running to scheduied itineraries. 270 to 
choose from. 

Forty-two of the famous“ Transatlantique ”’ hotels 
erected especially for these tours. A fleet of six- 
wheeled “‘ Desert Cars ’’ for the South. 
Unparalleled service, comfort and courteous at- 
tention in th: Company’s own Mail steamers, cars, 
and hotels. Write for booklet, 


FRENCH [INE 
Compagnie Générale 
TRANSATLANTIQUE LTD 
20, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. 
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WATERPROOF 


*Lortus Veldtschoen No. 784, Price 58/6 
Good shoes deserve good treatment— the 
best treatment is to use Lotus Polishes. 


LOTUS 


WV’ hat a contrast, to be sure, 
a long wet walk will sometimes create between 
the outsides and the insides of these shoes. The 
outsides soaked and you’d almost say sodden. But 
not the insides! The insides dry as your slippers 
and warm and private as your pocket or your 
purse. What a squelching and a splashing your 
ten toes must have heard safe inside those dogged 
double uppers and five-fold soles. 


VELDTSCHOEN 


LOTUS, LTD., STAFFORD AND NORTHAMPTON q AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


Also at Bush Building, 130 West 42nd Street, New York City, U.S.A. 
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On peering inside such a car, it will be noticed that the two 
front occupants are seated on adjustable fauteuils. Even when 
these moving seats are set well forward or in the middle of their 
travel, the rear cockpit looks quite absurdly cramped. But 
further research will indicate that the rear passengers are pro- 
vided with deep footwells on either side of a low wall, which 
runs down the centre of their compartment, and within which 
the propeller shaft is housed. Thus, provided the driver and 
his front companion are not children of Anak, it may be possible 
to seat two normal persons astern without their anatomies being 
compressed between the fauteuils and the rear wall. Even then, 
only bodies at the flexible age can wisely be carried in the stern 
cockpit. Picture, for example, the position of a rheumatic 
sexagenarian aunt, who by some miracle has been inserted in 
the nearside rear seat earlier in the day, and who now desires 
to emerge. She releases the enormous door after—we hope— 
waiting till the adjacent pavement is quite empty of pedestrians. 
She bends her neck double, since the roof is low; and, stepping 
deftly out of the footwell, over the side member of the chassis 
(handsomely camouflaged with red carpet and a brass nameplate), 
she plants at last her left foot on the running-board, and squeezes 
her ample person between the doorpost and the fauteuil. A 
contemporary uncle, in the other back seat, which is farther 
removed from the pavement, may choose between the cruel 
risk of opening his wide door against the stream of traffic on 
the offside, or climbing over the low central wall of the pro- 
peller-shaft housing before he duplicates the acrobatics of his 
spouse. 

In other words, handsome as these bodies look in a West-End 
showroom, they are only suitable for travellers who are very, 
very young. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE heavy gold withdrawals are again worrying the City, 
an increase in the Bank Rate being the last thing in the 
world that is desired. The fall that has occurred in 

British Celanese securities is also attracting attention. On the 
Continent the talk has been for some time that the consortium 
(Courtaulds, Glanzstoff, Enka, and Snia Viscosa) was going either 
to force the British Celanese to join it or crush it by price reduc- 
tions. The Celanese people turn out a fine article, but if it comes 
to a real fight between them and the group named, there can be 
little doubt as to the result. The N’Changa Copper Mines 
episode is interesting. The great American Smelting and Re- 
fining Company had made an offer whereby this big potential 
copper-producer in Rhodesia would come under its control. 
Upon this an influential British group, consisting of Rhodesian- 
Anglo-American, British South Africa Company (Chartered 
Company), British Metal Corporation, Johannesburg Consoli- 
dated Investment Company, Rio Tinto Company and Union 
Corporation, made a much better offer. The American Smelting 
Company hereupon graciously withdrew its offer, and the mine 
will remain under British control. As the Anglo-American Cor- 
poration group is the principal factor in the Rhodesian Anglo- 
American, this deal should benefit the shares, not only of that 
company, but of the associated Rand Selection Corporation 
(19s. 3d.) and Consolidated Mines Selection (20s. 6d.), both of 
which I still consider worth buying. 
* * * 


If it were not for Rhodesians, and the various shares dependent 
upon New York influences, there would not be very much doing 
in the markets. Incidentally, the activity in Rhodesians, which 
really appears to be based upon facts, should make British 
South Africa shares worth buying at their present price of about 
41s. 6d.; the report and dividend are due next month, and while 
the latter is not likely to justify the present price, the company 
will receive a large revenue from royalties on the copper pro- 
duced. Another company benefiting by this production will 
be Wankie Collieries, which is already a steady dividend-payer ; 
the shares are quoted at 30s. 9d. and appear worth holding as 
a permanent investment. The placing in this country of a small 
number of shares of Sofina, which is the bourse name of the 
Société Financiére de Transport et d’Entreprises Industrielles, 
is interesting, and seldom has the British public seen such a list 
of international haute finance as in the advertisements giving the 
names of those associated with this great electrical finance com- 
pany. The shares are of the nominal value of 500 Belgian francs, 
and are being marketed at something over £200 each. London 
has rather neglected the shares of the great Continental inter- 
national electric undertakings, which are so popular a feature 
of the leading European bourses, and from this point of view 
it is gratifying to see our market coming into line as regards one 
of these enterprises. The advertised particulars state that the 


market capitalisation of the undertakings managed by the Sofina 
amounts to £170 million. 


ee, 


I hear that two more big Australian loans are in the offin 
and in this connection the following letter from a reader wan 
good for thought : 


A sufferer from Australian financial trickery thanks you for your 
explanation of Australian loans from time to time in Tar Ney 
STATESMAN. I am a married woman tied by a £6,000 Marria 
settlement in the £3,000,000 3 per cent. loan pre-Federation Vie 
torian State loan made 25 years ago. It is now quoted at 68, My 
trustees, being a trustee Australian Co., refuse to sell out, althou h 
they realised my stock, and hold me to it. This loan was to Mature 
in 1917. Each successive Victoria State treasurer refuses to redeem 
this 3 per cent. loan. The position of the unfortunate Married 
women held to such stock by an Australian trustee company jg 
pitiable in these days of easy 5 and 6 per cent. stock. Of coy 
few folk are so unfortunate as to have a trustee company as trustees 
of a marriage settlement made 25 years ago. But the feelings of 
Australians so penalised by tricky Australian financial Politics 
blaze when so many Australian loans are taken up by English people 
of the new issues, which are like ants issuing from an ant-hill. Tj] 
more English and Americans fight shy of these loans upon loans 
we wretched sufferers of the 3 per cent. Victoria State loans are still 
further ruined. Australians in Australia have had their eyes propped 
open and don’t take up Australian Government stock. Once bitten 
twice shy. Public opinion is all too aware of the financial policy, 
I know many people, like myself, cruelly hit by the Victorian State 
Australian tricky treasurers’ repudiations of a promise to redeem 
in 1917 the £3,000,000 3 per cent. loan. There have been petitions, 
deputations, public marches to Parliament House, newspaper 
campaigns and general public indignation meetings—to no avail, 
Yet loan after loan gets floated in England! Do go on warning 
people against Australian ways ! ‘ 


course, 


%* * * 


There seems to have been some trouble in connection with 
Consolidated Fur Farms, a company which was formed last 
summer for the purpose of raising, in this country, Canada and 
Bolivia, fur-bearing animals. One or two directors have re- 
signed, but in a circular the company expresses confidence as to 
its future. While motoring in Quebec and Ontario last year I 
observed, every few miles, a board indicating that I was passing 
a fur farm, and on asking my companion if this paid, he grinned 
and said: ‘* Yes, so long as they can get pupils to pay a premium 
for learning the business.” Subsequently I met a gentleman 
who had just lost his all in that business, and he told me that 
it was a very difficult undertaking. If the animals escaped 
disease, they were very tricky things to deal with. They had to 
get used to one man, and if he was absent they refused to take 
their food. Obviously my informant was prejudiced by his own 
loss, but it appears evident that it has yet to be proved that 
fur-bearing animals can be successfully raised in captivity in 
Kent and Shropshire, where the Consolidated Fur Farms is 
carrying on its experiment, in addition to its interests in Ontario 
and Bolivia. This company offered for subscription in August 
last 520,000 Ordinary shares of 5s. at par. The present price 
is 4s. 6d. A. Emit Davies. 











Assets 


£12,000,000. 





BY APPOINTMENT. 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 
ESTABLISHED 1885. 


EVERY CLASS OF INSURANCE BUSINESS 
TRANSACTED. 


Chief Offices: 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Director and General Manager: 
F. NORIE-MILLER, Esq., J.P. 
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Paper 


BOOKS 
the 


DRAMA 


MUSIC 
& 


TRAVEL 
 & 
EVvEryMAN is a journal 


for all who care for books. 
It is written from an in- 
dependent point of view, 
recognising merit wherever 
it is found, and encourages 
the work of yourg writers. 


EVERYMAN 


EveryMANn has specially 
written articles upon the 
great literature of our lang- 
uage, and gives practical 
guidance in reading. 


b 
EveryMan is more than 


a bookish journal. It surveys 
current affairs at home and 
abroad ; it takes account of 
music and drama and the arts 
in general ; it helps those who 
travel to make the best use of 
their time ; and it is alive to 
the constructive social efforts 
of the younger generation. 


EVERY THURSDAY 


y 


Orper From Your 
NewsaGENT ‘To-Day 


J. M. DENT & SONS, Ltd. 
i. * 


Al New Weekly with New Features 





Hospital Gazettes say 


St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Gazette — 
“We have no hesitation in describing Genasprin 
as excellent. Its purity is unquestioned.” 


Guy’s Hospital Gazette — 

“ Genasprin can stand upon its own merits, as 
its acknowledged purity is sure to make it 
widely appreciated.” 


At all Chemists—2/- per bottle of 35 tablets. 


GENASPRIN 


The SAFE Brand of Aspirin 


GENATOSAN LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH LEICESTERSHIRE 

















FEBRUARY 


This month derives its name from the Februalia 
or expiatory sacrifices of the Romans. These 
were sacrifices of atonement or reparation, and 
the need for them might not have been so 
great had more attention been paid to sacrifices 
of preparation. 


To ensure that our children shall have every 
chance of growing up into good citizens and 
strong useful members of the community, we must 
make a sacrifice of preparation by providing the 
means for their education. The best way of doing 
this is by means of a “ Standard” 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
POLICY 


Write to-day for Prospectus “* AD.3"" to 


The STAN DARD LIFE 


SSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON ESTABLISHED DUBLIN 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. ec4 1825 


59 DAWSON STREET 
1Sa PALL MALL sw. 


HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH 



































MODERN FIRST: EDITIONS 


We are prepared to buy, at the prices‘indicated, fine copies 
of the following first editions: 

Hardy, Tess of the D’Urbervilles, £25; The Dynasts, £14; 
Tomlinson, Sea and Jungle, £14; Galsworthy, Man of 
Property, £25; Douglas, South Wind, £10; McFee, Letters 
of an Ocean Tramp, £6; Shaw, Plays Pleasant and 
Unpleasant, £25; Butler, Way of all Flesh, £12. Bennett, 
Old Wives’ Tale, £15; Kipling, First and Second Jungle Book, 
£25; Barrie, Little Minister, £25. We offer very high prices 
for any books by Galsworthy published under the name 
Sinjohn, and his Forsyte Saga, large or small paper editions. 
Please offer us all first editions of Shaw, Galsworthy, 
Kipling, Hardy, Douglas, De La Mare, Conrad, Barrie, 
McFee, Wilde, Hudson, Montague, Sassoon, Herman Melville, 
A. E. Housman, Beerbohm, Lawrence, and James Stephens. 


DAVIS & ORIOLI 


30 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





LLOYDS 


BANK 





INCREASED NET PROFIT—GOOD PROGRESS CONTINUED 





MR. J. BEAUMONT PEASE’S SPEECH 


Presiding at the Ordinary General Meeting of Lloyds Bank, Ltd., 
held on February 1 at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., Mr. J. Beaumont 
Pease (chairman), in the course of his address, said :— 

Our profit and loss account, as you will see, shows that the net 
amount brought in, after making even fuller provision than usual 
for bad debts, is about £52,000 more than it was last year, and appears 
at the figure of {2,528,000. 

You will see from our report that we have placed £250,000 to bank 
premises, an amount of {£300,000 to staff superannuation fund, and 
that we recommend the payment of a final dividend on the “A”’ 
shares at the rate of 16% per cent. per annum, and a final dividend 
on the ‘‘B” shares at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. These 
amounts absorb respectively £958,197 and £28,745. This will leave 
to be carried forward to the profit and loss account of the current 
year £490,036—a few thousands more than last year. 

The profit figure for the year I think you will consider a satisfactory 
one, especially when you realise, as I have already indicated, that the 
provision which we have made for bad debts has been this year heavier 
than we have experienced recently. Bankers are no more free from 
the inevitable economic results of such a disastrous year as 1926 
than are other trading concerns 

It should be a matter for congratulation to every individual in 
the country that the prudent policy of bankers in the past of building 
up large reserves enables them to continue to give generous help to 
trade even when times are not so good, and that these reserves them- 
selves, by adding to the profit-earning capacity of the bank, help to 
maintain a satisfactory stability in the level of profits. 

It may be interesting for you to hear that on an average for the 
last three years, out of every pound earned by the bank, a third, 
roughly speaking, goes to its depositors by way of interest. Another 
third goes to the staff in payment of salaries, pensions, and other 
benefits, including yearly allocations to the superannuation fund, 
leaving only one-third to meet al] other expenses, such as rent, rates 
and taxes, stationery, special allocations to premises and other 


accounts, provision for bad debts, and, lastly, dividends for share- 
holders. 


NEw BRANCHES. 

The bank continues to make good progress, and the branches which 
we have recently opened are fulfilling their expectations. You will 
see that during the year we have opened fifty-one new branches. 
This country is now more fully supplied with banking facilities per 


head of the population than any in Europe, with the possible exception 
of Switzerland. 


ANALYSIS OF ADVANCES. 

Following the practice of the last two years I give you some of the 
more important results of the analysis of this item. The classification 
which we adopt is that employed by the Federation of British 
Industries, and you will realise that the analysis was made in October, 
and that therefore the figures do not coincide exactly with those 
which are summarised in our balance sheet, but they are a sufficiently 
accurate indication of the general trend. The biggest item, both in 
the number of accounts and the extent of the loans, appears under 
the heading ‘‘ Personal and Professional.’’ But it must be remembered 
that this heading is of an omnibus character, and includes many 
accounts which on a more rigid analysis would come in some other 
category. For instance, if a private individual borrows money to 
build a house, or to improve his land, or to put into his business, such 
advances ought strictly to be classified under building, agriculture, 
or the appropriate trade concerned. But we have not found it practic- 
able to analyse so fully this group of accounts. This section shows 
an increase over last year of over two millions and a quarter. Under 
the headings of ‘‘ Wool,” ‘‘ Oils and Fats,’’ ‘“‘ Paper and Printing,” 
‘‘ Banking, Insurance and Finance,’’ we find increases as compared 
with last year of sums varying between {£600,000 and £800,000, and 
in the case of “ Silk, Linen, Lace, Clothing, Carpets,” etc., there is 
an increase of nearly half a million. 

On the other hand, there are reductions of about {1,000,000 under 
each of the headings “‘ Engineering,’”’ ‘‘ Shipping and Shipbuilding,” 
“Coal,” and ‘ Miscellaneous,” and a reduction of {1,750,000 under 
the heading of ‘‘ Cotton.” 

“* Agriculture,” which borrows more from us than any category 
with the exception of ‘‘ Personal and Professional,” is £200,000 down, 
and there is a similar reduction in the case of “‘ Brewing and Distilling.” 

In nearly all other cases the variation is under £100,000, with the 
exception of ‘‘ Retail ’’ and ‘‘ Theatres and Hotels,’’ which both show 
an increase of about £300,000, while ‘‘ Foodstuffs and Tobacco ’”’ and 
*‘ Public Utility,”’ are each about £400,000 down. 

I would again like to point out, as I did when reviewing our 1926 
figures, that in the case of nearly 85 per cent. of the total number of 
our overdrafts the average overdraft is only about £600, which shows 
not only how well spread our advances are, but also indicates that the 
“small man ”’ is by no means neglected by us. 


GENERAL TRADE TENDENCIES. 

It is usual on these occasions, after considering our own figures, 
to review some of the general tendencies of trade throughout the 
country, and here we are confronted by considerable difficulty in 
arriving at a definite conclusion. 

Unemployment is still a matter of grave anxiety, not only to those 
most directly concerned, but also to politicians and the country 
generally. In my opinion, it is to the former, to the joint efforts 
of employers and employed, to whom we should chiefly look for 
amelioration of the present position. Fortunately, there are welcome 
signs of a desire on both sides to come together and work out a way 
of salvation. 

The four great industries chiefly affected are those of iron and 
steel, coal, textile, and agriculture. To what extent the present 
figures of unemployment are altogether abnormal I find it difficult 
to determine, owing to the fact that in past years they were not kept 
with the same accuracy or on the same basis as they are now, and 
there are many more women employed now than used to be the case. 
In fact, if we look at the question from the positive rather than the 
negative side, the total number of people in employment is greater 
than it used to be. This, however, is cold comfort when we are 
confronted with the present figures of unemployment, and I confess 
I do not see any speedy method of improving the position. I am 
much afraid that the process will be painful and slow. It is true 
that prospects of improved trade for the four great industries 
mentioned are brighter, but I doubt whether an increase in employ- 
ment will immediately follow better trade. 

The methods which are being pursued of amalgamation, the 
elimination of superfluous units, rationalisation, reduction of over- 
head charges, and better organisation, not only on the productive, 
but perhaps more especially on the distributive side, provide helpful 
auguries for the increased prosperity of the industries themselves, 
but these processes may in some cases mean temporarily an actual 
increase in the numbers of unemployed in the immediate future, and 
we may have to wait a little time before the results of present proposals 
have materialised, and before those industries which are now passing 
through difficult days are in a position to offer greater employment. 

In the meantime, markets which we have lost are slowly being 
regained. The prospects of greater consumption in India and China 
are improving, according to the reports of the Commercial Counsellor 
at Peking and the Trade Commissioners of India. 


THE CONTROL OF THE NoTE Issue. 

No banker can very well refer to the events of 1928 without some 
allusion to the date of November 22, when the amalgamation of the 
Currency Note issue with that of the Bank of England took place. 
The bank’s fiduciary issue has been raised from {19,750,000 to 
£260,000,000, and all notes in excess of that amount must be covered 
by gold pound for pound. Some elasticity is provided for an expansion 
of this limit with the consent of the Treasury in cases where it is 
desirable. The Act returns the control of our currency to the Bank 
of England, and definitely removes it from political interference, 
thus conforming with a principle laid down by the International 
Conferences at Brussels in 1920 and Genoa in 1922, as also in the 
Dawes Report. 

This measure was a natural corollary to our resumption of the 
gold standard, and, like that operation, provided an occasion for 
some criticism of our monetary policy. 

This criticism received a curious and unreasoned support in some 
quarters. On examination of the actual facts, the accusation brought 
against the Bank of England and the banks appears to be based on 
grounds which are found to be a complete vindication against the 
charges. The Bank of England is accused of being the cause of 
depression in industry since March because it did not create an 
expansion of credit based on its temporary increased holding of gold 
early in the year, while bankers generally are blamed for not giving 
to industry the full support it required. 

Subsequent events amply justified this restraint on the part of the 
Bank of England, and by its foresight it was enabled to contemplate 
with equanimity the loss of gold which followed in the autumn, and 
instead of subjecting trade to the handicap of fluctuating rates ol 
interest and unstable conditions, it enabled us to enjoy the benefit 
of an unchanged Bank rate through the entire year. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

The retiring directors were re-elected, and Messrs. Price, Waterhouse 
and Co. were reappointed auditors for the year 1929. 

Votes of thanks to the directors for their services during the past 
year, to the joint general managers and staff for their excellent work, 
and to the chairman for presiding were carried unanimously, and the 
proceedings then terminated. 
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SERVICE IN 
COALFIELDS 


THE 


<n 
LOOKING BEYOND RELIEF. 


N the derelict coalfield areas there is now some 
prospect of immediate relief which shall bring to 
men, women and children the bare necessities of 


life. 


Beyond relief there is needed other help which is 
no less fundamental and its ultimate significance 
of even greater importance. 


Our workers are looking beyond relief-giving some 
work immediately to single men, encouraging 
schemes of public utility, and helping to provide 
allotments and seeds, etc., etc. 


HELP TO GIVE NEW HOPE TO 
THESE DISTRESSED PEOPLE 


WE NEED YOUR CONTINUED SUPPORT. 
Clothing, especially for men, is urgently needed. 


Please send gifts of money and clothing, 
which will be gratefully acknowledged, to the 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakers) 
COALFIELDS DISTRESS 
COMMITTEE 


(Chairman! Joan M. Fry) 
FRIENDS aS. EUSTON 
ROAD, LONDON, 


Clothing from the North of aie should 
be sent to Friends Meeting House, Mount Street, 
Manchester. 


Room N.S., 

















years ago 
the Founder of the 


SALVATION ARMY was born 


HE organisation originated by William 
Booth in the East End of London has 
spread to the ends of the earth. 


Over 17,000 Evangelistic and Social Centres 
have been established, and its Message is now 
preached in 67 languages. 


This phenomenal progress is due largely to 
the enthusiasm and sacrifice of thousands of 
voluntary workers. No less than 105,000 Local 
Officers and 43,000 Bandsmen are giving their 
leisure and means to this end, and at this time 


they ask you to join with them in some act of 
Self-Denial. 


It is hoped to mark the Founder’s Centenary 
by a wide expansion of the Army’s efforts, and 
you are earnestly asked to send a gift now to the 
Local S.A. Officer or to the British Commissioner, 
122, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


William BoothCentenary 


SELF-DENIAL EFFORT 





COMPANY MEETING 





H. YAGER (LONDON) LIMITED 





INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED 





The First Annual General Meeting of H. Yager (London), Limited, 
was held on Thursday, January 31st, at Winchester House, E.C. 

Mr. H. Yager (the Chairman) said that as regarded their investment 
of 200,000 shares of 1s. each in Yagerphone, Limited, valued on the 
Stock Exchange at £36,000, no credit for that increasingly valuable 
asset had been taken in the accounts. The profit and loss account 
showed a balance of £48,811, and, after paying the final dividend on 
the Eight per Cent. Cumulative Participating Preference shares to 
December 31st, 1928, together with an additional 2 per cent. for 
the year ended November 30th, 1928, they proposed to pay a dividend 
of 20 per cent. on the Ordinary shares. The net trading profit for 
the fourteen months amounted to {60,188. For the first few months 
of the Company’s existence the output at Ponders End had necessarily 
suffered very largely from reorganisation of the workshops and re- 
planning of the layout of the factory generally and the installation 
of additional machines, so that, although they were dealing with the 
profits for fourteen months, the factory had only been able to reflect 
normal profits on the basis of the original capitalisation for about 
nine or ten months. In view of that, it was calculated that, based 
upon the trading results of the last nine months of the period under 
review, the profits, as estimated in the prospectus at the rate of £75,000 
per annum, had, in fact, been exceeded during that time. 

For some time past it had been impressed upon the directors that 
additional finance could be extremely profitably utilised. They were 
continually having offered to them business of much greater volume 
than they had ever anticipated, and at most favourable prices, and 
the directors, therefore, strongly advised increasing the capacity of 
the factory by erecting and equipping additional workshops. Then 
they also had to consider the giving of extended credit in the case 
of the hire-purchase section of the trade. He was confident that the 
additional capital available from the proposed issue would prove to 
be as fully remunerative as that previously at the command of the 
Company. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a resolution 
was passed increasing the capital of the Company to £500,000 by the 
creation of a further 175,000 Eight per Cent. Cumulative Participating 
Preference shares of {1 each and 500,000 Ordinary shares of 1s. each. 


RNUI 


EACH YEAR 


5 . we need 1,000,000 
contributions of 
FIVE SHILLINGS 
to provide and maintain the whole Life-Boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day and be 
“ONE IN A MILLION." 
The Institution is supported solely by voluntary contributions. 
OVER 61,700 LIVES SAVED. 
Will you give now, and remember the Life-Boat in your Will? 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A. 
Seoretary. 








3/- 


Honorary Treasurer. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road. London, W.C. 2. 











MUTUAL MEANS MAXIMUM 


gt 2 for Gy yo because there are no shareholders to > tf  egene 

© largest and most prosperous British Mutual Life Office, and 

a)l ite nh is divided yearly among policy-holders. 

Other advantages which make A.M. P. _ the “Tnost Fagg form of life 

sssurance are capable t low premiuma, 
and « very fortunate martall iy capertense. 

Please w t 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 
Assets £70,000, gee. aaa Income | Cash Surplus (Ordinary Departmen 
@ 10,000,000. Goto Business | divided vos one year 
tor i987, “ein nev aba 2 An8.454 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


Gstablished wn CHustralia 1849 


Sopent Tropey, F.1.A., Manager for 
the United Kingdom. 





ue 





(1987), 


Lenden Omee: 
18-76, King William Street, 3.0.4 








THEATRE 





QUEEN'S. — Gerrard 9437) 
ERNEST MILTON in 
Dorothy Dix. 


Every Evening at 8.30. 
“THE MOCK EMPEROR.” 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Senate invite applications for the University Chair of History 
tenable at Westfield College. Salary {1,000 a year. Applications 
(12 copies) must be received not later than first post on February 19th, 
1929, by the Academic Registrar, University of London, S.W. 7, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 








ENTLEMAN 35, educated, critical taste, personality, able business 
man, organiser, forcible writer, ex. testimonials, seeks opening.—Write Box 475, 
Tue New Sratssman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.-C. 2. 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Course of Two Lectures on SOVIET RUSSIAN PUBLIC 
FINANCE will be given (in English) by Dr. PAUL HAENSEL, M.A., 
LL.D. (formerly Professor of Public Finance in the University of 
Moscow), at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton 
Street, Aldwych, W.C.2), on MONDAY and WEDNESDAY, 
FEBRUARY 11th and 13th at 5 pm. At the first Lecture the 
Chair will be taken by Prof. Allyn A. Young, Ph.D., Professor of 
Political Economy in the University. 

The remaining Lectures of the Course on THE AFTER EFFECTS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION ON BRITISH POLICY 
will be given by Prof. REGINALD COUPLAND, C.LE. (Beit 
Professor of -Colonial History in the University of Oxford), at 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), on 
THURSDAYS, FEBRUARY 14th, 21st and 28th, at 5.30 p.m. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 
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LOVER’S FELLOWSHIP. 


T HE POETRY 
. (London Group). 


Pror. REGINALD HEWITT on “ The Ejighteen-Nineties ” 
Royal Chapel of the Savoy, Strand, W.C. 1, 
February 11th, at 6 p.m. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 

Public Lectures on ‘‘ Achitecture and its Relation to National Life,” 
on Thursdays, February 14th, 28th, and Tuesday, March 19th, at 
5.15 p.m. a 

~Next Lecture : ‘‘ Egyptian Architecture,” by Mr. F. W. Green. 
Admission free by ticket. Apply Secretary, stating date and sending 
stamped addressed envelope. 
a O |g D 


WEST HMINS TE 
FOUR LECTURES AT 
WESTMINISTER SCHOOL, 32 GREAT COLLEGE STREET, S.W. 1. 
TUESDAYS, FEBRUARY 19, 26; MARCH 5, 12; at 5.30. 

Lecturers—Dr. Jocelyn Perkins; A. H. Blake, President London 
Rambling Society; Lawrence E. Tanner; Thomas Wilson, Deputy 
Keeper, Westminster Hall. 

Full particulars from Westminster Housing Association, 32 Charing 
Cross, S.W. 1. 


OCIETY OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS), Friends House, Euston 
Road, Sunday. February roth, at 6.30: ‘‘ The Reign of Law.” Speaker, Kathleen 
E. Innes, B.A. (Secretary of Friends Peace Committee). 


at the 
on Monday, 
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TRAINING CENTRES. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans. 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained ; 
this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training extends 
over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish Sys 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum.— 
For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 


Sige LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, 

University CoursEs 1N ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERI 
Mechanical and Electrical). 

Women Students. 








E. 2 

NG (Civi 
Fee {22 10s. a year. Residential Halls for Men as 
Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 


SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 


HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. Uplands School, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. An open scholarship of {50 p.a. is offered for competition te 


girls over 12 and under 14, on 31st July, 1929. Last day of entry, 23rd March. Exami. 
nation early in May. Apply to the ead Mistress. —_ = 











RENT COLLEGE, - DERBYSHIRE.—Music Scholarship of £35 
per annum, increasable to £70, will be offered in March. For particulars apply 
HEADMASTER. Usual scholarship examination for the award probably of gx 

scholarships and a few exhibitions held in June. 
sons of Clergy and Officers. 


yg HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon. Healthy and 


beautiful situation. Aim of education free development as individuals and as 

members of general community. Independent study. Special attention to health 
and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well-qualified staff, 
Principal: Berta S. HUMPHREY. 


HE WARREN SCHOOL, MALDON, ESSEX. 
Principal: Miss OLIVE SADD. Educated: Roedean School. 
Bracing East Coast climate. Essentially a school for children (4-12) whose parents are 
living abroad, and specially desire a home atmosphere. 


Highly recommended by Major and Mrs., Keenlyside (parents of past pupil), West 
Mersea, Essex—late of Madras. 


— ON SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman of Advisory Council: J. Opery Symes, EsQ., M.D. 
Headmistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. 

The School Estate of 11} acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground, close to 
open country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, preparation for 
} ago School Journeys abroad. Junior Branch. For further particulars apply te 

@ SECRETARY. 


These are additional to reductions for 











Bristol, 





SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN, 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. Entire 

charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. The teaching 

fs based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent methods ef modern 
education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MiLprRED STEELE. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 11. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
Bucks (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea level). Boarding school for Girls, 10 to 18 years. 
Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 te 9 years. education 

on natural lines. ‘New Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time tables. Scope 
for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, Art, Crafts, Dalerose 
Eurhythmies, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, Games. Animal pets allowed.— 
Apply to PRINCIPAL. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL,  Colet 
Gardens, W.14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station). Reeognised by Board of 
Education as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and games a special feature. 

Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate. Prospectus on application. 














ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath, Co-educational (5 to 18). Headmaster: 
JoserH WICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, epen air. 


F, HOLLAND, M.C., B.A. (Oxon.), and J. L. P. CORT, MA. 
(Cantab.), prepare Boys for the Public Schools and the Royal Navy. 500 feet above 
sea level. Entire charge taken if desired.—The Rock, Reigate Hill, Surrey. 





.? 





OLICE AND PRISON METHODS.—Lectures by CHARLES 


— Write for vacant dates and terms, 20 Brighton Rd., Stoke Newington, 
-16. 





TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1. 
Electric radiators in all bedrooms. 
8s. 6d. per night.—Telegrams: Bookcraft, London. 
ASTBOURNE,—2 JEVINGTON GARDENS High-class 


Vegetarian Guest House at moderate terms. Full particulars on request.—Mrs. 
P. H. Rocers (Cookery diploma). Tel.: 866. 


| geen er age EAST CLIFF.—*‘Winchmore,”’ Knyveton Road. 

Board Residence, 6 mins. sea, garden amongst pines, gas fires, garage. From 2} gns. 

Tel.: 3130.—Miss GAMBLE. 

T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts, 

with baths and other advantages of a Hydro, at moderate cost.—Tele.: 341. Lift. 

ONGSHAW—THE NEW CONFERENCE HOSTEL. Situated 

on National Trust property, on beautiful Derbyshire Moors.— Apply Holiday 
FeHowship, Ltd., “‘ Highfield,’’ London, N.W. rt. 








Hart Street, 
First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 rooms. 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 














’ , 

ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head Mistress 

of the Huddersfield High School. The aim uf the School is to develop the character, 

intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the community, to encourage self- 

expression, to increase resource and initiative by praetical work. The girls will be prepared 

for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, 

inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross 

is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its ows 
grounds of 15 acres. 





TO LET. 


O LET, unfurnished, comfortable old farmhouse in very quiet and 


beautiful surroundings, 3 miles from Rye. 9 rooms, modern bathroem and sani- 
tation.—Buchanan, Iden, Sussex. 








EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings im all private oa-_ 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts.—Westerm 494 





CORNWALL. Furnished house to let for spring and summer. 


* Close to sea. Long or short let.—Mrs. Joseph Clayton, Trescore, St. Merryn, 
Padstow, Cornwall. 





O LET, furnished, 18 months, possibly longer, lovely part Surrey, 
old cottage, garden, {5 per month.—Miss Mackenzie, 38 King’s Road, Windsor. 


ae ISHED ROOMS for single gentlemen, near Chelsea ; excellent 


cooking and attendance ; scrupulously clean ; very moderate terms ; strongly 





recommended by gentleman.— Write Box 476, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





EEPDENE, Shanklin, I.W., Vegetarian Guest House. South 


aspect. Sunny balconies, garden, tennis.—IllustratedProspectus from Mrs. WYNNE. 


ORNWALL, close to sea and sands. 


Sunny modern bungalow to 
let, furnished. 


Highly recommended.—Horsnaill, Praa Sands, Marazion. 
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You can’t possibly get Wet in the genuine 


ow, “MIATTAMAC sik 

/ (Reco. Trace Marx) Pas 4 

- 19 ounce FEATHERWEIGHT STORMPROOF ~~ 

ly waterproof, yet folds into a handful. Now SOLD DIRECF te the 
lic only at previcus Trade prices. Made in 11 Models, 15 Shades, 40 S:zes, every 

~~ 4 reduced 6[- in the £. Write for the lilustrated *“Mattamac ' Booklet B 130. 

- sole Makers: Pearso Brothers (G & H) Ltd. ; 

Burleigh House. 254 Regent Street, London, W. (6 doors from Oxford Cireus). 


Absolute 















We are anxious to buy Books in old leather 
bindings by such authors as Defoe, Sterne, Swift, 
Dryden, Smollett, Fielding, Bunyan, etc. Please 
send us a list of any such books you may have, 
stating what you want for them or relying upon 
us to give the utmost they are worth. 
CoMPLETE LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, Ltd., CAMBRIDGE, Eng. 
Bookseliers. T 1,862. Cables: Heffer, Cambridge 





‘N 


RARE BOOKS. LISTS FREE. 


Lawrence and Bullen’s Italian Novelists, 9 vols., fine set, 1892-7, £21. 
Set of Dickens Biographical Edition, 1902, 19 vols., £5 5s. 
Swinburne’s Poems, First Collected Edition, 6 vols., 1904, £3 108. 
Aubrey Beardsley, The Early Work of, First Edition, 1899, £3 10s. 
Frank Brangwyn, Prints and Drawings, 1919, £2 12s. 6d. 
The Butterfly, Complete Set, in 12 Parts, £2 2s. 
Golden Cockerel Press Lucian, £3 3s. ss Z 
BOOKS WANTED.—De Quincey Opium Eater, 1822; Origin of Species, 1859; 
Woman in White, 3 vols., 1860; Sir Ralph Esher, 3 vols., 1829; Jungle Books, 2 vols., 
1894-5. 
We are always open to buy Libraries or small collections of good books. Let us know 
what you have. We can also get any book you require. Let us know your wants. 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Greville Worthington), John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


ae ART GALLERY 


MODERN MASTERS OF ETCHING, 8th Exhibition. 
ETHEL WALKER, Paintings. 
SIMON BUSSY, Pastels of Birds. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE. 


Two BUSINESSES FOR SALE. 

HELSEA. High-class Tobacconists, leases, goodwill, fixtures and 
fittings. Good living accommodation in one. Chief main road. Full particulars.— 
Phone Kensington 4075, or write Box 477, Tuz New STatTgsMan, 10 Great Queen 

Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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GREAT | 
STORIES 


H. G. WELLS 
LEONARD MERRICK 
E. F. BENSON 

LIAM OFLAHERTY 
G. K. CHESERTON . 
PROSPER MERIMEE 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS 
STACY AUMONIER ete. 





HESE are a few of the authors whose best work 
is represented in the latest number of THE 
ARGOSY, the magazine noted for the publication of 
the world’s best examples of the short story art. 


ISE discrimination is used in the selection of 
masterpiece stories forthis, the toremost fiction 
Magazine of to-day. Contemporary and classic 
stories, British and foreign, appear month by month 
in its pages, together with striking literary features. 


ARSOQSY | 


MAGAZINE 
1/- 


March Issue 


The Amalgamated Press. Ltd. now on Sale 














TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

Mrtropo..itaN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C. 2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 


feted MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 











oe. Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. Stater, 5 High Holborn, W.C.1. Chancery 8380. 





ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 


Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 





UTHORS’ MSS., Plays, etc., accurately and promptly typed, 
Duplicating cheap.—Darsy, 53 Highbury Quadrant, N.5. North 3607. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Mororcyctist, Owner of fast combination, wants companion 
with solo machine for trip through France and Spain, in 


Raster holiday. Must be able pay own expenses. Communicate Whitney Straight, 
Dartington Hall, Totnes, Devon. 


OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, 


Write Ospornes, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 


EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, etc., also all kinds 
of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted personally for you by expert knitters, plain or 
in the famous “ Fair Isle’’ Patterns, from the real soft, light, elastic native wools. 











from 2 gns.— 





At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES! Send postcard for illustrated’ 


booklet to: S.T. 67, Wm. D. Jounson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


IRED OF GASPERS?—Try Freeman’s Rhodesian cigarettes- 
— — ae nen Leaf, fully matured and carefully blended. A smooth, 
moke. 7s. od. per 100, postage 3d. extra; 38s. for 500, tage od.; 
738. Per 1,000, POST FREE. Send remittance to manufacturers, _ — - 
J. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., go Piccadilly, W. 1. 


"TiRED OF GASPERS?—Try BIZIM cigarettes: Real, pure 

Turkish Tobaccos matured naturally. Delight of the connoisseur. Only 6s. per 100, 

fer Plain or cork-tipped. Postage extra, 3d. for 100, 6d. 300, 9d. 500. 1,000 POST FREE 
578. 6d. Send remittance to manufacturers, 


J. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 Piccadilly, W. r. 
F0cuTIoN.—r. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward a brochure 


of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking; Vocabulary; Sequence; 
Voi SPEAKING ON SPUR OF MOMENT. PROPOSING TOASTS, Etc. 
ce production, Breathing, Reciting.—401 Strand, W.C. 2 (opposite Hotel Ceeil). 


REAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 


On stating shades desired— James STREET TWEED Depot, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 

















(CLOTTED Cream (Devonshire), made from pure whole milk. A 


Dass’ Se, re anenoent. Send P.O. 2s. 6d. for trial order j lb.—Lordsmead 














HOW SHOULD 


LIBERALISM 


BE PRESENTED TO 
“NEW STATESMAN” 
READERS ? 


WHAT IS YOUR OPINION? 


How would you express the aims and 
policy of the Liberal party in advertise- 
ments? For suggestions we offer prizes 
of £100, £50, and four of £25, in four 
sections, viz. :— 


(1) Posters (2) Pictorial Posters ; 
(3) Draft Advertisements (4) Slogans 





Full particulars and conditions maybe had from— 


LIBERAL CAMPAIGN DEPARTMENT 

(Dept. 51), 25 QLD QUEEN STREET . 

WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 ~~ } 
a 
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GEORGE ALLEN @& UNWIN ‘LTD. 
J 
New Fiction. ) 


OLD ENCHANTMENT 


by LARRY BARRETTO 7s. 6d. 


THE THREE AMATEURS 


by MICHAEL LEWIS 7s. 6d. 


The CASE for the DEFENDANT 


by HANS AUFRICHT-RUDA, translated by Bernard Miall 7s. 6d. 








Biography 


THE HOHENZOLLERNS 


by HERBERT EULENBERG, translated by M. M. Bozman. Tilustrated 18s 





Travel 


ON MEDITERRANEAN SHORES 


by EMIL LUDWIG, translated by E. and C. Paul. Jilustrated tos. 6d. 


Criticism, Belles Lettres, etc. 


ADEPTS in SELF-PORTRAITURE 


CASANOVA — STENDHAL — TOLSTOY 
by STEFAN ZWEIG, translated by E. and C. Paul 12s. 6d. 


MASTER MAKERS of the BOOK 


by WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 8s. 6d. 


A Primer of BOOK-COLLECTING 


by JOHN T. WINTERICH 73s. 6d. 


The ORESTEIA of ASCHYLUS 


First collected edition of Professor GILBERT MURRAY’S translation. 7s. 6d. 
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